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MR. COBDEN. 


PPE death of Mr. Cospen has caused universal regret. 


There is, fortunately, no virulence of party feeling in 
England which could prompt or excuse unfriendly or disre- 
spectful feelings to one of the most considerable men of the 
time; and Mr. Coppen’s uncompromising opponents will not fail 


' to'appreciate the loss which the country has sustained. It is 


impossible, as well as undesirable, that all eminent politicians 
should agree in their opinions. It is only necessary to the 
healthy working of a free Constitution that pre-eminent 
ability should confer.a voice in the councils of the State. 
Mr. Cospen had attained a great position by his own un- 
assisted merit, nor can the place which he occupied be here- 
after as adequately filled. With a different character, he would 


have gratified his ambition sufficiently by becoming a powerful 


demagogue. It was necessary to his purposes to excite much 
angry feeling, and to depend on the support of numbers against 
aristocratic opponents; but Mr. Coppen never descended to 
the level of Hunt, of Consett, or even of O’ConnELL. Although 
he appealed to passion as well as to reason, he was the teacher, 
and ‘not the flatterer, of the applauding multitude; and at 
some periods of his life he held and professed unpopular 
opinions as openly and as confidently as he had spoken when 
all his denunciations were echoed by the manufacturing 
population of the North. The Corn-law League, of which he 
was the ruling spirit, was in itself a dangerous anomaly, and 
perhaps, if its victory had been longer delayed, its movements 
would have bordered on sedition; but the physical and electoral 
force of the Association served the purpose of compelling 
attention to arguments which, although they proceeded from 
agitators, were ‘sound. It was Mr. Cospen’s peculiar felicity 
that his doctrines admitted of demonstration, which his lucid 
and fertile intellect was admirably qualified to supply. A 
theoretical truth, obstinately resisted by a privileged minority, 
furnished an invaluable text to an orator equally logical and 
determined. The battle of Free Trade will never again be 
fought with so many advantages. The accident which con- 
verted English landowners into monopolists recurs in no other 
part of the world. In Austria, in Spain, in the United States 
of America, manufacturers propagate the sophisms which the 
English middle class has learned to regard as peculiar to 
heredi ‘aristocracy. In’ his last published letter; Mr. 
Coppen faintly condemned the perverse selfishness of American 
finance... His censure of the peers and squires who maintained 
the Corn Laws for their own benefit was far more bitter and 
effective... 

Having been recognised as a public benefactor, and holding 
the rank of a Parliamentary leader, Mr. Coppen not unna- 
turally supposed that other favourite projects would be realized 
as easily and as certainly as the abolition of the Corn Laws. 
With one remarkable exception, however, the efforts of the 
last ‘nineteen years of his life were uniformly unsuccessful. 
He thought it ‘possible to swamp the county franchise by a 
wholesale ‘creation of faggot votes from the towns, and he 
countenanced the attempt of his Manchester followers to per- 
petuate the Corn-law League as a political organization. But 
the packed votes were not found numerous enough to com- 
pensate for the irritation which they caused, and the League 
succeeded in provoking a reaction which drove Mr. Corpen’s 
supporters out of the adjacent counties, and from Manchester 
itself. Mr. Coppen indulged a more respectable fancy when he 
dreamed of universal peace. The debts which have been 
inherited from former generations were repugnant to his 
judgment, especially as they involved the maintenance of 
pve vexatious taxes. Under an intelligible delusion, he 

tit possible to argue war, which is a necessary condi- 
soa it human life, out of existence, as easily as he had 
demolished the artificial fallacy of Protection. As the army, 
like all other English institutions, has an aristocratic element, 
Mr. Cospen found himself once more assailing his old antago- 


nists of the privileged or superior classes. No careful study of 
history had taught him that both despotisms and democracies are 
more pugnacious than Constitutional Governments. The Peace 
Societies and Peace Congresses, which derived all their im- 
portance from Mr. Cospen’s countenance, are already forgotten ; 
but his great reputation persuaded foreigners to believe in the 
probable success of his paradoxical crusade. The Russian 
war was in a measure caused by the 

estimate which had been formed of Mr. Cospen’s influence ; 
nor was his temporary loss of popularity in any degree 
undeserved. While the nation was’ nearly unanimous in the 
contest, Mr. CospEn disregarded, with becoming haughtiness, 
the patriotic enthusiasm which he constantly denounced as a 
vulgar error. When new political issues arose in the natural 
course of events, he quietly resumed his place among the chief 
supporters of frugal administration and economical reform. 

On one occasion only after the repeal of the Corn Laws, it 
was Mr. Cospen’s fortune to take a leading part in public 
affairs. In one of his numerous visits to France, he received 
an intimation that the Emperor desired to relax pe | 
commercial restrictions, and he was consequently i 
by the Cabinet to negotiate the famous Treaty of 1860. In 
the matter of corn, he had steadily adhered to the pure faith 
of Free Trade; but in dealing with French prejudices he dis- 
played a useful pliancy, which was perhaps facilitated by his 
sympathy for the manufacturing class. His own countrymen, 
who were naturally anxious to facilitate the export of their 
own special products, bore cordial testimony to the knowledge 
and industry with which he discussed price-lists and the details 
of the tariff. It was his proper business to cheat Frenchmen, 
for their own good, into a belief that they secured ample 
payment for imaginary sacrifices. If he had been dealing 
with territorial potentates, he would have relied on abstract 
principles; but the blundering and conflicting selfishness of 
traders was met with creditable diplomatic versatility. As 
almost every European country will soon have followed the 
example of France, there can be no doubt that Mr. Cospen 
has conferred great benefits both on England and on the 
Continent. His entire absence of any prejudice in favour of 
his own country or of its institutions was perhaps:conducive 
to his success as a negotiator. It was well known that he 
would not unwillingly have reduced the English revenue for 
the express purpose of forcing a reduction of naval and 
military establishments. 

Mr. CospEN would have been more powerful in this coun 
if he had sympathized more fully with the characteristic 
feelings of Englishmen. Except when he was advocat- 
ing Free Trade or Parliamentary Reform, his opinions 
usually partook of the nature of crotchets. In the House 
of Commons he was generally respected on account of his 
public services, as an upright politician, and as an instructive 
and perspicuous speaker. Although his early traifling must have 
been imperfect, he displayed few of the ordinary deficiencies of 
half-educated or self-taught men. His taste was pure, and 
his intellect was accurate and scholarlike, although his accom- 
plishments were confined to a colloquial command of French and 
to a mastery of idiomatic English. If he had been a student 
in his youth, he would probably have been a learned man, but 
he could scarcely have spoken or written better than he did. 
His occasional pamphlets were not inferior to his speeches, 
and in both classes of composition he instinctively abstained 
from bombast and verbiage. Though his view was often one- 
sided, he was always in earnest and always full of matter. 
His statements were transparent, and his illustrations were 
happy. He invariably seemed to be proving something, 
although his reasoning might depend on unsound assumptions. 
Incapable of trickery, of buffoonery, and of insincerity, he 
commanded respect even when he provoked opposition. 
Ordinary minds require an artificial cultivation which may be 
spared by a born logician. 

The only defect in Mr. Coppen which schools and universities 
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would have had a tendency to cure was an undue confidence 
in knowledge which was often limited, and an unjust contempt 
for adversaries and dissidents. He seldom referred to his- 
topical precedents without falling into serious blunders, and 
he attached undue importance to his own class and to his 
personal achievements. For many years he never spoke in 
public without boasting of the Corn Law triumph, although 
he had never again enjoyed the good fortune of being abso- 
lutely in the right. He was probably well advised in de- 
clining Cabinet office, but his impracticable opinions and his 
obstinate resistance to the convictions of others were elements 
of weakness, and not proofs of strength. An English statesman 
ought to be a possible Minister, and not a mere censor or out- 
side adviser. Nevertheless, with all his imperfections and 
peculiarities, Mr. Coppen was essentially one of those men 
whom Englishmen habitually admire. He was simple and 
dignified in character and in conduct, and the ablest men of 
his time willingly and unavoidably recognised him as their 
equal. Lord Patmerston paid a decorous tribute to the 
memory of a formidable opponent; and Mr. DisragLi more 


cordially recognised the intellectual power of an antagonist too 


unlike himself to have been a rival. The profounder feelings 
of Mr. Conpen’s friends were fitly expressed by the visible 
grief which overpowered Mr. Bricut’s stern composure. 


FRANCE AND LIBERTY. 


who complained of M. Otttvier because, in a trea- 
sonable way, he talked common sense, and said that, if 
the Empire was not to be overthrown, the best thing was to 
accept and to improve it, must have been greatly cheered and 
relieved by hearing or reading the speeches of M. Jutes 
Favre and M. Evatne Petreran. There was no treason in 
them, no accommodation to existing facts, no compromise 
with a detestable Government. Everything was as it should 
be, and the Chamber was once more transported into the pure 
unadulterated atmosphere of theoretical French freedom. M. 
Favre took his hearers back into the old historical region of 
what he called primordial rights. Liberty, he asserted, was the 
right of every man, because it emanated from Gop. M. PELLETAN 
was eager to correct the notion that the friends of liberty were 
like beggars, asking for some feeble pittance of the bread that 
was so dear to ‘them. Liberty, he said, never begs—she 
demands; as to which M. OLtivier subsequently made the 
traitorous comment that, whether Liberty was or was not a 
beggar, she would take anything she could get under the 
Empire, unless she was very silly. And these extreme 
orators of the Opposition were quite consistent in every 
application of their theory. M. Petietran has a very high 
notion of the functions of Government, and thinks that it has, 
in the most literal sense, the charge of souls. It ought to 
make all the citizens better, and the way to make them 
better is to let every one express his noblest sentiments. But 
there is no nobility of sentiment in merely stating, dis- 
cussing, or criticizing the details of business or the 
daily course of the policy of a Government. What makes 
souls noble is to be allowed to be continually enouncing great 
principles, and calling the Government to the decisive test 
of whether all it does or does not do is in harmony with the 
emanations of the Deity. No better or more striking speci- 
men could have been given of the spirit that actuates a large 
portion of the opponents of the Empire—a spirit which is at 
once their strength and their weakness, which attracts and at the 
same time repels their countrymen, which gives them en- 
thusiasm, courage, and devotion to their cause, but terrifies 
and puzzles outsiders by the vagueness, the abysmal uncer- 
tainty, of the language in which it is expressed. A Govern- 
ment is forced to be precise and intelligible when it answers 
such speeches as that of M.Ottivier. It has to show why the 
moment for giving increased liberty has not come, as he says it 
has. But when an Opposition orator says that liberty emanates 
from Gop, the Government has no need to make any serious 
reply. The Assembly addressed, without any aid from the 
Government, will, if it has had as much sad experience as 
French Assemblies have had, tacitly ask itself how this is to 
be known, and, if it can be known, how any definite and 
practical consequences can be said necessarily to follow from 
it. Even the most enthusiastic lover of primordial principles 
would scarcely say that, because liberty emanated from Gop, 
therefore the right to print newspapers without the interference 
of the police, or the right for more than twenty persons to 
meet together, emanated from Gop. These ardent Liberals might 
learn a useful desson from the mistake which one of their 
chief adversaries has lately made. The Pore has issued a 
yery injudicious and, as it has proved, a very unsuccessful 


document. He has appealed to principles which fall dull and 
dead on the general ear of the Catholic laity, and he has 
uttered his censures in vain. The French Liberals, when 
they appeal to high-sounding, vague, obsolete generalities 
having an apparent solemnity but no practical force, make a 
similar mistake, and meet with a similar fate. 

The debate on the press was the most entertaining of all 
the debates which the Address has provoked. The Opposition 
desired that the press should be solely subject to the tribunals, 
and that the Government should have no other power than that 
of prosecuting delinquent writers or proprietors. The Govern- 
ment insisted on having a discretionary power of suppressing 
a journal altogether if it did not write as the Government 
might approve. Every one knows that the possession of 
this power by the present Government has killed journalism 
in France. It is so uncertain what may be safely said, that 
no one cares to exert himself. There is great practical 
hardship in this, of course; for even those who wish not to 
give offence can find no rules to guide them. They repeat 
one day what a Minister has said the day before, and they 
receive a warning; they pass criticisms which the Govern- 
ment practically admits to be just, and are warned again. 
Then, again, there is no even application of authority. One 
journalist may not look over a hedge, while another journalist, 
who has spoken to the Empress, or who knows Prince NapoLeon, 
en | steal a horse. This is very chilling to journalists, 
and make them think that it would be very pleasant 
if bureaus could never be visited by smiling gentlemen 
in white cravats, who turn over all the manuscripts and 
stop the press, and if a trial with a jury ready to listen 
to eloquent appeals, and competent, possibly, to appreciate 
emanations from the Deity, was the worst thing that could 
happen to them. But the Government has a very simple 
answer. Other Governments have tried the system of prose- 
cutions, and have found it useless. M. Guizor is stated 
to have given it as the result of his long experience, and of 
the many struggles with the press on which he embarked, 
that trials were not enough to protect a Government. The 
action of the law is too slow, and if the Government 
wants to make the press powerless, it must strike at 
once whenever any symptom of reviving force or of 
revolt is shown. M. PELteran invented, for the dis- 
comfiture of his opponents, an ingenious dilemma. The 
press is said to have subverted preceding Governments, and 
is repressed because it is dangerous. Either these Govern- 
ments so subverted were good or bad. If they were good, 
why does the Empire exist? If they were bad, why should 
any one complain of the press for subverting them? But 
ingenious dilemmas do not puzzle Ministers who are perfectly 
sure of a majority; and the dilemma was not really ex- 
haustive, for the press _—. subvert every Government, 
whether good or bad; and this is the position which the 
Ministers of the Empire adopt. The Empire is a very 
good Government, but it is capable of being subverted ; 
and a free press would subvert it. The Imperial orators, 
it may be observed, never make out too good a case for the 
Empire. They cannot and do not pretend that it could co- 
exist with political freedom. It is watched with undying 
hatred by the adherents of three fallen Governments, and any 
mistaken concessions might be fatal to it. It cannot allow 
freedom of the press and freedom of elections. All it claims 
is that, when it has once acknowledged this, its opponents 
should notice that it honestly tries to make the press as free as is 
compatible with the absence of liberty. The police does not 
interfere unless the Minister of the Interior thinks this 
interference very necessary. 

M. Garnier Pacis, who led the attack in the discussion 
on the freedom of elections, had the peculiar claim to a fair 
hearing which is always given by a strong personal grievance. 
His house was broken into, his papers were all taken away, and 
the most private letters of his wife and his children examined 
by strangers, because he had formed part of a committee 
which had undertaken to watch generally over French elec- 
tions, to decide on candidates, to recommend the line to be 
taken, to determine where battles should be fought, and where 
no opposition should be offered. He asked that occurrences 
like this should be rendered impossible, that public meetings 
of an orderly and respectable kind should be permitted, that 
the Government should abandon the plan of having official 
candidates, and that candidates should be allowed to address 
the electors. M. Granter pe CassaGnac replied on behalf of 
the Government. He said, with some truth, that the forma- 
tion of a central committee at Paris, claiming authority 
to decide where Opposition candidates should start, and who 
those candidates should be, getting up subtle combinations, and 
bargaining that in one place the Republicans should support 
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the Legitimists, and in another the Legitimists should su 

the Republicans, involved the erection of a power that might 
be very dangerous to the Government. In dealing with the 
other points urged on him he showed much ingenuity, and 
made it clear that he had at any rate taken the trouble to 
form a theory. It was, he said, the duty of the Government 
to guide the people. All former Governments had tried to do 
so, and the Imperial Government only did the same thing rather 
more successfully. And, if it were examined, it would be found 
that the amount of Government interference was really very 
small. There were certain persons in each electoral district 
who might be considered possible candidates. But the number 
of these persons was limited. ‘To be a possible candidate a 
man must have won the personal confidence of his neighbour- 
hood; he must have the support of powerful families and con- 
nexions ; he must justify his ambition by having already filled 
with credit local offices, and thus acquired a local reputation. 
The electors knew perfectly well, without the Government 
telling them, who these possible candidates were. The Govern- 
ment merely added the one piece of information which the 
electors did not possess, and indicated which of these possible 
candidates was most likely to take the right views on great 
subjects when he got to Paris. How could poor ts 
judge of this? Wherever the electors could judge, they did 
judge, for the Government always selected a leading man of 
the locality, and the peasants knew that he wasa leading man ; 
but whether this or that leading man was the most likely to 
applaud when a Minister of State spoke, no uneducated poor 
man could even guess, and this little secret was what the 
Government told him. In the same way, it was utterly need- 
less that a candidate should be allowed to address the electors, 
for the electors already knew all about him that they were 
capable of understanding—namely, that he was or was not the 
right man—for the Préfet told them that; and, moreover, it 
would be quite contrary to the principles of universal suffrage 
that a candidate should make public addresses, for the pea- 
sants have no time to hear speeches. It is even most incon- 
venient to them to vote. They have to go many miles, and 
often on foot; they must vote at daybreak, for they 
have got to be back at their work, and cannot lose 
an hour, and the voting has to be so arranged that 
the votes can be taken with the least possible delay. 
If they have so little time to vote, it is absurd to sup- 
pose they have time to listen to reasons why they should 
vote on this or that side. The very most that can be 
expected of these humble politicians is that they should vote 
as early and as rapidly as possible for the Government 
nominee. Such were the arguments of M. GRaNIER DE 
CassaGnac, and they received the hearty concurrence and 
support of an overwhelming majority. But, put shortly, all 
the reasoning of the Ministers in every discussion comes to 
this—that the Empire, to exist, must be despotic, and will 
not change its policy, because it dare not. 


PARLIAMENT BEFORE EASTER. 


7. general expectation that the Session would be dull 
has been thus far fully justified. The most crowded 
division in the House of Commons was due to the efforts of 
the respective supporters of the Great Eastern and Great 
Northern Railways, nor has any Parliamentary contest of the 
present year produced so approximate a representation of a 
good old party struggle, in which the merits of the question 
were, by general consent, left out of consideration. The advo- 
cates of the repeal of the Malt-tax hoped to diversify the dulness 
of the Session by administering to the House the same test 
which will be produced on the hustings at the general election. 
Unluckily, a majority of eighty against the motion proved that 
even the county members were unprepared to pledge them- 
selves to an opposition to the Budget. The Malt Duty is 
sometimes useful in deciding an election, but it has not yet 
succeeded in elevating itself to the rank of a party tenet. Sir 
Fitzroy Ketty has engaged in the agitation on his own 
responsibility, and even Sir E. B. Lytron, when he supports 
the rights of barley, is regarded rather as member for Hert- 
fordshire than as a former Cabinet Minister. The only defeat 
which the Government has incurred was inflicted by Mr. 
SHERIDAN, who succeeded in carrying a resolution for the 
reduction of the duty on Fire Insurance. As the majority 
was heterogeneous, it afforded no triumph to the Opposition, 
although Mr. GLapstoxe may have been mortified by a result 
which was partly due to his own indiscretion. The Budget 
_ will probably confirm the decision of the House of Commons, 
and one element of interest is consequently wanting to the 
statement which is likely to be the most important of the 
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year. The reduction of the Estimates provoked little com- 
ment. 

The debates have not been so dull as the divisions, for, in 
the absence of more exciting employment, the House has 
been content to discuss several questions on their merits. 
The settlements in Western Africa, the Canadian defences, 
the Education Committee, New Zealand, and Ireland, have 
furnished subject-matter for speeches of more than average 
ability. The retirement of Mr. Lowe from an office of 
secondary rank has been highly beneficial to Parliament. 
There are few members who possess equal knowledge and 
ability, and the position of a Minister who has recently 
resigned is favourable to Parliamentary success. Apologies 
for former colleagues, and friendly comments on their short- 
comings, are easy and becoming, and the suppression of free 
utterance for four or five years is eminently conducive to 
copiousness and originality. The blunders of a Cabinet are 
probably nowhere so unsparingly condemned in private «\; 
on the less conspicuous portions of the Treasury bench; 
and the official impossibility of expressing disapproval or 
doubt stimulates the natural desire to criticize friends and 
neighbours. Mr. Lows’s administrative ability is rendered 
partially useless by his tendency to pursue opinions to 
extreme conclusions, and by his habit of challenging unne- 
cessary opposition; but in debate, a consistent and fearless 
reasoner justly commands attention, as it is unnecessary for 
those who appreciate his arguments to vote in accordance 
with his advice. There are sound reasons against passing 
formal resolutions to the effect that Canada is indefensible, 
but it was right that the House should be reminded, 
in the most forcible language, of the difficulty of 
the undertaking. The number of prominent speakers 
who disdain conventional reserve is not too Mr. 
Horsman has of late been generally silent, and Mr. 
Rorsuck is extravagantly fond of paradoxes, and of exagge- 
rated language. Mr. Lowe is bold as well as original, and he 
is not disposed to be fanciful. Lord Sranuey showed a 
similar indifference to popular prejudice when he declared, 
in the debate on the West African settlements, that one of the 
many lives which have been sacrificed in the blockading 
squadron might well outweigh the services which have been 
rendered to the entire negro race. The same difficult 
question of the rights of that large part of the population of 
the world which is known as “natives” was once more 
raised in the discussion of the New Zealand war. Mr. 
Rogsuck professed unbounded contempt for barbarians of 
various colours, and he naturally provoked the reprobation 
of more philanthropic politicians. On the whole, however, 
the House inclined, both in Africa and in New Zealand, to 
prefer the interests of Englishmen and colonists to the benefit 
of negroes and Maoris. ‘There are, if possible, to be no more 
Ashantee wars undertaken in the cause of civilization, and if 
the New Zealand Government adheres to its own proposals, the 
colony will be entrusted with the duty of conciliating or ex- 
terminating, as circumstances may require, the indigenous 
occupiers of the islands. 

The Reform ceremony has still to be celebrated by Mr. 
Barnes, and Liberal members have, therefore, only felt in anti- 
cipation the inevitable strain on their consciences. A debate 
on the 61. franchise might possibly have been more animated 
than the discussions which have hitherto occupied the 
Session; but, on the whole, it seems that the House of Com- 
mons is not inclined to disturb its last moments with violent 
emotion. ‘There have been no debates on foreign policy, with 
the exception of an abortive attempt by Mr. Hennessy to 
revive the unhappy Polish controversy. Mr. Brieurt, indeed, im- 
ported into the first debate on the Canadian defences a vehement 
eulogy on the United States, and a denunciation of that large 
portion of English society which has sympathized but faintly 
with the North. Lord Russeit took occasion to reply to Mr. 
Bricut in the House of Lords, with a defence of the conduct 
of the Government which seemed conclusive to all except 
extreme Federal partisans. Neither House was disposed 
to encourage an American debate, and there is fortunately 
little or nothing to say of the politics of Europe. The 
only proposition relating to foreign affairs which has’ 
been enunciated by the Government was contained in 
Lord PaLmerston’s assertion that the permanent residence of 
the Pore in England would be anomalous and inconvenient. 
Italy and Austria, Prussia and Russia, have been allowed to 
conduct their own business without submitting to the Parlia- 
mentary comments which were customary during the earlier’ 
Sessions of the present Parliament. 

Even Ireland has been the subject of judicious and tempe-' 
rate debates. It was decided that there was not, sufficient 


ground for making large advances for the drainage of the 
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Shannon, but the chronic distress of the country was dis- 
cussed not altogether without profit. On a later occasion, Mr. 
Macurre obtained a Committee on the working of the last 
Landlord and Tenant Act, after a debate in which Mr. Forster, 
as an English supporter of the claims of Irish tenants, ap- 
proached or the verge of sound economic doctrine. By 
far the best and soundest speech in the debate was delivered 
by Lord Patmerston, who warned the House against the 
danger of tampering with the rights of property. It is re- 
markable that scarcely any previous writer or speaker on 
Trish fixity of tenure had remembered that the pauper popu- 
lation of Ireland was created by the system of long leases 
which prevailed in the later of the last century and in 
the beginning of the present. Potato patches, held for sixty 
years, were not converted into gardens; and it is only by 
still further diminishing the number of small holdings that 
any improvement is possible. 

Another Irish grievance gave Mr. GLapsTone an opportunity 
of issuing one of his periodical manifestoes addressed to 
Liberals in search of a future leader. Sir George Grey, who 
had apparently been selected, in Lord Pataerston’s absence, as 
the representative of the Government, gave Mr. Ditiwyn the 
only answer which was consistent with prudence or propriety. 
As the Ministers were notoriously not prepared to undertake 
the abolition of the Irish Church, it was judicious to express 
the smallest possible amount of definite opinion in vague and 
harmless language. «According to Sir George Grey, the Govern- 
ment neither affirmed the fitness of the Irish Establishment for 
its supposed purpose, nor promised to correct the defects which 
were partially or constructively admitted. When Mr. Harpy 
had delivered an elaborate vindication of the Irish Church, 
Mr. Giapsrone repeated his colleague’s statement, with the 
significant difference of expatiating at length on the de- 
merits of the institution which he was nevertheless not 
prepared to disturb. It was obvious that the speech 
was intended to distinguish between the cramping ne- 
cessities of Mr. Gapsrone’s present position and the 
bolder and wider liberalism of his future Premiership. 
It had been supposed that his early ecclesiastical sympathies 
still interfered with his modern readiness for innovation; but 
henceforth zealous reformers may fairly hope for Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s patronage and co-operation in all their measures, 
whether they affect Church or State. 

Mr. Disrazwi has, in default of any occasion of display, 
remained altogether in the background, nor has Mr. GLADSTONE 
himself delivered his usual number of brilliant and im- 
pressive speeches. Mr. Bricut has confined himself to a 
single speech on America, and it will not be surprising if 
the melancholy loss of his chief ally and friend disinclines 
him for the present from Parliamentary conflict. While the 
older leaders are resting in their tents, the chief honours 
of debate have been won by Mr. Lowe, Mr. Forster, 
Mr. Harpy, and Lord Ropert Cec. On one occasion, Sir 
H. Cairns, who had previously introduced the subject of the 
Belfast riots, obtained an easy victory at the expense of Mr. 
Rorsuck. As usual, the House of Lords has been far less 
vocal than the rival assembly. Lord Dersy has enjoyed few 
opportunities of criticizing the Government, and the interest 
of the House has been concentrated on the proceedings of one 
Select Committee. Unless some unforeseen event disturbs the 
general quiet, there is little risk in predicting that a quiet 
spring will be followed by a taciturn summer. When the 
Budget is published and the Reform nuisance disposed of, 
members will think more and more constantly of the dissolu- 
tion, and will prepare to adjust their mantles ere they fall, 
instead of wasting their remaining time in useless declamation 
and dispute. 


THE POPE’S NEW ALLOCUTION. 


Ts Allocution pronounced last week by His Howiness in 
the secret meeting of the Sacred College, like most of the 
sacred effusions of the present Pontiff, is mournful in its tone. 
There was once a weeping philosopher, and P10 Nono deserves 
to be entitled the weeping Pope. In private life he may be 
cheery, but speaking or writing Latin invariably seems to bring 
tears to his eyes. The various titles by which his Pontifical 
epistles are known and cited are themselves of the gloomiest 
description. “ Dolore haud mediocri,” “ Quanta cura,” “ Multis 
“gravibusque,” “ Gravissimas,” “ Acerbissimum,” and “ Quanto 
“ conficiamur dolore,” ought, unless they belie their names, to 
be melancholy documents. The future historian who hears of 
them will be tempted to think that the world must have been 
very wicked in the nineteenth century to make the chief of a 
great religion so unhappy. The historian will be reassured 
when he learns the true cause and origin of so much reverend 


grief. It is not that vice or poverty is on the increase, that 

in so many countries the people are still misgoverned, or that 
war and bloodshed continue to disturb the Christian world. 
No doubt the Pore is sorry for all this, but this is not the 
reason why the waterworks of the Vatican are so perpetually 
playing. ‘The truth is that modern society in several parts of 
the globe has been changing its institutions, and taking away 
from the Catholic clergy some of their effete temporal privi- 
leges. In travelling through this vale of tears, the Pope is very 
anxious about his luggage. He has. lost,a trunk here and a 
purse there, and he has a good mind to revenge himself upon 
the officials whose duty it is to look after such things, as the 
Marquis of Warerrorp is said to have revenged himself upon 
an exorbitant cabman. The cabman’s. noble victim happened 
to be driving to the door of an uncle who wasa Bishop. He 
borrowed hastily his uncle’s vestments and solemnly excom- 
municated the pertinacious cabman from the hall-door steps. 
The Pore feels quite as acutely the demands which modern 
progress seems inclined to levy on him, and fortunately he can 
denounce any one he chooses without committing sacrilege. 
That, the sinfulness of humanity just at present takes a se- 
cular quite as much as a. spiritual form is clear from the 
last Allocution. The lusts of the flesh, and the pomps and 
vanities of the world, do not occupy a niche in it. The chief 
place is occupied by the consideration of those miserable 
sinners who think that the Catholic Church ought to be con- 
tent with less earthly luxuries than it has been accustomed to. 
It is not that mankind is immoral, but that. mankind is grow- 
ing less liberal to priests. The Pope is, determined to fight 
stoutly for his perquisites, and the unfortunate Emperor of 
Mexico has been selected as the ungodly monarch over 
whom on this occasion His Hoxiness is determined to shed 
tears. 

The Emperor Maximiuian, in the Pore’s opinion, is not 
merely a sinner, but a backslider. A few months ago he 
started as a model Emperor, with a thousand rosy Pontifical 
benedictions showered on his head. Catholicism at last had 
found a congenial ruler, brought up in a pious family, who 
was going to show Europe how Catholic Bishops ought to be 
loved. He set sail for his Transatlantic dominions, after a 
pleasant pilgrimage to Rome, with a cargo of blessings and 
relics, in a halo of sanctity, and bearing a special Legate in his 
train. On arriving in Mexico, MaximtLian found that it was 
not so easy to keep up the character of an Ultramontane 
Emperor, and that, without plunging his new Empire into 
confusion, he had no chance of satisfying a bigoted Catholic 
clergy. The steps he has authorized with respect to the pur- 
chasers of old Church lands were probably necessary, and cer- 
tainly were dictated by the very best wish to govern well. But 
neither excuse, in the opinion of Rome, can be tolerated for a 
single moment. The luggage of the Church is sacred, and no one 
has any more right, under any circumstances, to touch it than 
Uzzian had to lay hands upon the ark. In his spirited 
reply to the impertinent . remonstrance of the Mexican 
Bishops, the Emperor Maxiwiiian -had hinted that the 
Pore was prepared, during. the Eypenor's stay at Rome, 
for the measure which, on his arriyal in Mexico, he found 
himself compelled to adopt, The, Pere has taken the 
opportunity of the Allocution formally to deny. the fact. He 
ranks the intelligence from Mexico as the bitterest and most 
unexpected blow of the day, and’ prays that the Emperor may 
turn away from the “ wretched path” on which he has so 
lately entered. It is possible that the Porr’s memory is 
the more accurate of the two. Pio Nowno’s advisers would 
be acting very unlike themselyes if, in consideration of 
the Esperor’s difficulties, they bated a-jot of the price 
for which alone the Catholic Bishops of Mexico will give their 
support to the new Government. What Rome cares for is not 
the tranquillity of Mexico, but the temporal aggrandizement 
of the Mexican clergy. The Emperor Maxtmiw1an is chiefly 
preferable to Juarez because more can perhaps be got out of 
him ; und he is only to be considered pious in proportion as he 
is useful. Faith without works is of no value whatever. A 
monarch who will not repeal the laws which limit the Church’s 
power of acquiring and possessing property, who’ will not 
chain up the anti-Catholic press, and who acquiesces perforce 
in the past sale of Church lands, might as well not believe in 
the immortality of the soul. It is singular that moderate 
Catholics should be so blind as not to see that in all this 
Rome is not vindicating a religious dogma, but simply playing 
a political and very earthly game. , She is looking after her 
own share of the loaves and fishes, not protecting great and 
serious doctrines of the faith. Elsewhere the Papaey has 
cheerfully consented to accept what, in the time of Mexico’s 
embarrassment, it will not be persuaded to tolerate in Mexico. 
The French Ultramontanists are always saying that the Papacy 
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is not bound by the Organic Articles of the year IX., because 
the articles in question were not expressly incorporated in the 
Concordat. But the Papacy is at least bound by the letter of 
the Concordat itself; and we need not go further than that letter 
for a proof that the Church within the last sixty years has con- 
sented to leave undisturbed the possessors of Church lands. 
“« Sa Sainteté, pour le bien de la paix et l"heureux rétablissement 
“de la religion Catholique, déclare que ni elle ni ses successeurs 
“ne troubleront en aucune maniére les acquéreurs des biens ecclé- 
“ siastiques aliénés, et qu’en conséquence la propriété de ces 
““mémes biens, les droits et revenus y attachés, demeureront 
“ incommutablesentre leurs mains.” The inviolability of Church 
property cannot, accordingly, be deemed a maxim of the 
Catholic religion. Repugnance to a nation which had alienated 
his clergy’s goods did not prevent the successor of the Apostles 
from solemnly crowning the First Napotron at Notre Dame. 
If the Vatican conducts itself towards the Emperor MaxmmiLian 
with less consideration, it is simply because MaxmiLian is not 
so powerful at home. A less scrupulous or a more omnipotent 
Prince might obtain better terms. Rome and Delphi both 
have known when to yield upon occasion; and “ My son, who 
“ can resist thee ?” has been the language of both the Prrara 
and the Porr, when they have had to deal with an ALEXANDER 
or a NapoLeon. In 1802 the Papacy was compliant, because it 
had been taught wisdom by misfortune; and Mexico would 
find the Vatican willing, at all events, to treat, if the Vatican 
entertained less hope of trading upon the internal troubles of 
that disquiet Empire. 


In contrast with the sinfulness of the Emperor Maximi.ian, 
the Pore places the piety and filial devotion of the Catholic 
Episcopate throughout the world. They are the silver lining 
to the cloud; and their virtues reconcile His Hoxiess to the 
spectacle of a degenerate age. The latter half of the Allocu- 
tion is devoted to blessing them for all their excellent deeds ; 
and first and foremost among the body he ranks the Bishops of 
Italy. The form of the panegyric enables us to understand 
with accuracy what, in these latter times, is the duty and the 
privilege of a Christian Bishop. It is his high mission to 
give as much trouble as he can to the Liberal Governments 
of the day. In Apostolic times, a Bishop—so runs the sacred 
writing—was not to entangle himself with the affairs of this 
life. The successor of St. Peter is not of the same opinion 
as St. Paut. It is a Bishop's duty to entangle himself with 
the affairs of this life as much as possible. He must fear 
neither danger nor disgrace, and “ spurn utterly” under foot 
the “ unjust decrees launched by the civil authority against the 
“Church.” The standard of rebellion could not with decency 
be more publicly unfurled. The Porz, it is true, does not 
mention the Episcopate of France. The lesson administered to 
his Nuncio, M. Cua, has taught him to be general and dis- 
cursive in his remarks. But the recalcitrant prelates whose 
conduct excited M. Cuiai’s admiration will recognise in the 
Allocution a veiled and covert mention of themselves; and 
when the Pore writes of sacerdotal bravery, discriminating eyes 
will read the name of the Archbishop of Besangon, or of M. 
Durantoup. Pure religion and undefiled accordingly consists in 
defying all human laws that have not been fortunate enough to 
obtain the sanction of the Sacred College; and priestly agitation 
thus becomes a sacred duty. 


Consistently with its habits, the Vatican grows less 
courteous when it turns to discuss a weaker State. The 
practice of clerical insubordination, which is in vague terms 
suggested to the French prelates, is roundly and distinctly 
inculcated upon the subjects of the “Subalpine Govern- 
ment”—a synonym for the new Italian Kingdom which 
would be more dignified if it were not so obviously borrowed 
from the Emperor of the Frencu. If Italian law is unjust, 
and the Italian Government sacrilegious, as the Pore for 
the twentieth time asserts, it is natural that he should use the 
privileges of his cloth and say so. But the policy of en- 
couraging Italian Bishops in antagonism either to the 
Legislature or the Executive is as shortsighted as it is 
intemperate. The “ Subalpine Government” is not as strong 
as the welfare of Italy requires, but it is strong enough to 
crush all the reactionary Bishops one by one. Persecution 
cannot put down Christian truth, but it is uncommonly likel 
to extirpate Ultramontanism. When an Italian Bishop is 
driven into exile for political reasons, his diocese in time 
learns to do without him. Those who feel his absence the 
most acutely are the party of whom he is a stay and a support. 
Thus the tactics of the Vatican are slowly decimating its own 
episcopate in Piedmont and elsewhere. The useless insult 
offered by the Bishop of Bercamo to the law does the cause 


- of the Pore less good than the legal condemnation and punish- 


ment of the Bishop does it harm. Each blow struck by a 


resolute Government against a troublesome ecclesiastic 
produces a wonderfully cooling effect upon his clerical 
brethren ; and half the Italian prelates who are now 
absent from their sees would be only too glad, if the Porr 
would allow them, to make friends with the King of Iraty, 
and resume their interrupted functions. Martyrdom would 
at least be glorious, but exile is only inconvenient. It de- 
prives the faithful Bishop of many pleasures and luxuries 
here, and it does not necessarily lead to canonization here- 
after. The Pope may judge of the inefficiency of his spiritual 
thunders by observing how lightly they are regarded by the 
most moderate statesmen in Italy. Month after month, he 
fulminates against the tendencies of Italian legislation, as well 
as against the Kixe and Government of Italy ; but the Italian 
Parliament goes on quietly passing the laws that it thinks 
useful, in spite of the Papal denunciations. About the 
same time that the Pore was belauding the Italian Bishops for 
insubordination, the Italian Senate was occupied in passing 
the new law of civil marriage. In this exchange of blows 
Catholicism receives a deeper wound than it inflicts. The 
dogma of the Council of Trent is not perhaps necessarily 
impugned by the modern legislation which discriminates 
between the civil tie and the religious sacrament. But it has 
been the policy of Rome to endeavour to make the two inse- 
parable ; and Rome loses this month, in Italy, one more of the 
objects for which she has stubbornly contended throughout the 
length and breadth of Europe. It is but a faint shadow ot 
what she must expect to lose wherever she declares war 
upon the civil power. Concordats may be a nuisance to a 
democratic nation, but, on the whole, they are in these days 
a gain to the Church; and a programme of compromise and 
conciliation, instead of a programme of outrage and defiance, 
would most effectually serve the interests of Catholicism in 
an age when much scepticism is abroad among the educated, 
and when priests are not over popular among the masses. 
Every compromise ought to be regarded by Rome, in such 
days, as a victory; for, in default of a compromise, her tem- 
poral privileges will one by one go slowly to the wall, 


AUSTRIA. 


iv is curious that in each of the great military nations of 
the Continent there is going on at the same time a move- 
ment towards some form of government more popular than 
that which already exists. In Russia this movement takes a 
very unassuming shape, and expresses itself in petitions of the 
minor nobility for an enlargement of the tiny rights of loca: 
self-government which they now enjoy. In Prussia, on the 
other hand, there is a serious ly demand for consti- 
tutional government after the accepted English t Those 
who wish for the — have a majority in the country ; 
they are supported by the commercial wealth of the country, 
by the press, and by the town population. They are led, or 
at any rate they are encouraged, by men who have already 
held office, and who have a fair, though not perhaps a very 
high, social standing. The heir to the Crown is on their 
side, and his liberal aspirations are fostered by the influence 
of an English wife. ere seems to be no reason why 
constitutional government should not before long be estab- 
lished in Prussia, and Ministers be removable if the repre- 
sentatives of the people insist on their being removed. But 
France and Austria sfand in a very different position. If 
they are some degrees removed from Russia, they are also 
very far removed from Prussia. They are so situated that a 
really free Government is virtually impossible in them. The 
Empire in France is based on ideas totally different from 
those which centre round the removability of Ministers 
by the Chambers, as the key to all good government. 
In Austria there is no such necessary incompatibility, so far as 
mere theory goes, between the Empire and free institutions. 
The Austrian Empire is not like the French Empire. It is an 
hereditary monarchy, and not an election of the fittest man 
to rule ademocracy. But, practically, Ministers are not, and 
cannot be, removable at the will of the Reichsrath. For if 
the Ministers go out, their opponents cannot take their places. 
There is no cohesion between the Deputies who criticize the 
Government; they come from disconnected provinces; they 
have no social or personal ties to bind them together. The 
Emperor could not easily bring himself to be very confidential 
with persons unaccustomed to official life and Court society ; 
and the powerful Austrian aristocracy would crush aspirants 
who openly defied the influence and invaded the privileges of 
their order. The Minister of State, M. von Scumer.ine, can 
with difficulty keep up even such an approach to a constitu- 
tional government as existe at present; and there is quite as 
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much reason to apprehend that, if he went out of office, there 
would be no more constitutional government at all, as to 
hope that he would have a more liberal successor. Apparently 
the Deputies know this, and are aware that they must not 
push their friendly opponent too far. They do not want 
him to go out of office, but to do as they tell him. But this is 
not constitutional government. The Minister whose adversaries 
cannot spare him has them, in a measure, at his mercy. He has 
more power than they have, for they can only criticize, while he 
rules. When a majority must have the leaders of a minority 
in power, the most that the majority can hope for is that their 
opponents will pay a certain degree of deference to the opinions 
which the majority express very strongly ; and this is precisely 
what is taking place in Austria. The Lower Chamber has 
defeated the Ministry on the Budget, but the Ministry cannot 
be suffered to go out, for certainly no more liberal Ministry 
would be appointed; but, on the other hand, M. von Scumer- 
LING has shown every desire to conciliate the Chamber as far 
as possible, and he certainly is much more courteous, and 
tries to make things much more pleasant, than is the fashion 
among Ministers in Prussia. 

When once this situation is accepted, and it is recognised 
that in Austria constitutional government cannot be expected 
to be in full foree at present, there are many things which may 
be fairly taken as signs that some good has been done by the 
institution of the Reichsrath. It is a very imperfect, halting, 
weak body at its best, and is crippled in every direction by 
the ill-suecess which has attended all the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to persuade the Hungarians to send representatives to it. 
But, at any rate, it is something that the Imperial Government 
should openly repudiate any intention of treating Hungary 
with a high hand, and of compelling her to do what her 
masters wish. The Hungarian Diet is shortly to be called 
together, and the question of joining the Reichsrath will 
be once more submitted to its decision. It must, however, 
be admitted that the Reichsrath is not a very tempting 
body for Hungarians to join, For they may naturally ask 
what they would gain by entering an assembly which can 
only criticize, and cannot decide the action of the Govern- 
ment. If the Hungarian Deputies came to Vienna, the 
opposition to the Ministry would be stronger than ever, but it 
would be equally unable to take office. A Ministry of dis- 
contented Hungarians, Bohemians, and Germans, having no 
principle of union except their common discontent, no pro- 
gramme, no acknowledged leaders, no private support with 
the Emperor, no knowledge of official business, would soon 
come to an end, and might involve the Reichsrath in its fall. 
The catastrophe would probably be ascribed to the Hun- 
garians, and they would be told that they had abandoned 
their old Constitution, and shown themselves unfit for a better 
one, and so there was nothing thenceforth but to govern them 
as the Evreror thought best. The Reichsrath, in fact, does 
not seem strong enough to bear the intrusion of the Hungarians, 
while it breaks down, or at least is enfeebled, by not having 
them. It may, therefore, pride itself, with all these inherent 
defects in it, on having forced, or persuaded, or enabled the 
Government to take some steps that are in accordance 
with the popular wishes. The Austrian army is to be 
reduced by a very considerable amount, and if this 
proves only a delusion, the mere making of such a 
proposition is a mark of respect to the Chamber that de- 
serves to be appreciated. .In Prussia, the obnoxious Ministry 
which is retained in office against the wishes of the Deputies 
does not even pretend to make reductions in the army. 
Whether the proposed abolition of some of the extreme 
extravagances of Protection in Austria, by commercial! treaties, 
is in harmony with the wishes of the Reichsrath, may be 
doubtful. But if it is not, the Government is wiser than the 
Reichsrath, and is training it towards better things; and for 
this, too, the Reichsrath ought to be grateful, and probably 
would be, if only it could see it. The influence of the 
representatives of the people is also visible in the strong 
desire which is manifested by the Austrian Government to 
preserve peace if it possibly can, and to overlook many things 
—such as the Convention between France and Italy—which 
it is not convenient to notice. 

It is the privilege of a popular body to utter its feelings 
without regard to practical difficulties, and the irritation 
naturally caused in the Austrian mind by the schemes of 
Prussian aggrandizement has taken,in the mouths of some 
Deputies, the strange form of recommending the Government 
to change its whole foreign policy—to enter into a strict 
alliance with Italy, and to quarrel with Prussia. That people 
at Vienna should often ask themselves what they gained by 
the Danish war is scarcely wonderful; but now that the war 


is over, and the mistake, if it was one, has been made, Austria 
would only rush into new dangers by making Prussia too 
openly her enemy. It is impossible that Austria should change 
her foreign policy. She tried to separate herself from Russia 
and Prussia when the Polish insurrection broke out, but she 
was soon forced to resume her old position. She has to hold 
down Venetia by force, and so long as she considers that to do 
this is necessary for her safety, she cannot be the friend of 
Italy. If there were free commercial intercourse between 
Lombardy and Venetia, and Italians were welcomed on the 
Austrian territory, and Venetians were allowed to go back- 
wards and forwards as they pleased, the difficulty of holding 
Venetia would be increased tenfold. In Germany the 
adherents of Austria are strong enough to balance Prussia, 
but not strong enough to help Austria to coerce her rival. 
And unless Austria identifies herself as far as possible with 
Germany at large, and can rely on having Prussian aid in the 
last resort, she has too many weak points to make her sure 
of resisting with success a renewed attack from France. 
Excepting in the East, where she could choose tolerably well 
between siding with Russia and opposing her, Austria has no 
power of determining for herself what. political position she 
will occupy; and the most she can do, and the best thing 
she can do, is to use every honourable means to make 
peace last, to husband her strength, and to develop her 
resources. If she plays a quiet backward game, she has not a 
bad position. She cannot afford to quarrel with Prussia, but, 
on the other hand, she has got her troops in the Duchies, and 
Prussia cannot turn them out. The fate of those unhappy 
provinces can scarcely be settled without her having a voice in 
the settlement, and, if she makes a tolerable bargain for the 
small States who look to her as a shield against Prussian 
encroachment, she must be held to have done all that could 
be expected from her, and to have acted wisely in the interests 
of herself and of Germany. 


SINKING FAST. 

— is something, to the uninitiated, very puzzling about 

the delays of the House of Commons. It isnow whispered 
that the state of public business is such that there will be a 
difficulty in taking the dissolution in July. One would 
imagine that some serious political crisis was eccupying the 
attention of our representatives—that they were engaged 
in animated conflicts over a Reform Bill, or in discuss- 
ing new principles of financial policy, or measures of exten- 
sive and complicated detail. ‘To judge by the late sittings 
and long debates, the House itself, at all events, seems to be 
under the impression that it is doing something; and 
of course, in furnishing innocent reading for a large number 
of Her Magesry’s subjects, it is undoubtedly fuifilling 
its accustomed functions. But, so far as actual legislation 
goes, it has accomplished absolutely nothing — unless a 
measure for taking a block of land in order to build Courts 
of Justice on it, may be dignified with that title. Yet 
this decrease in the results of legislation is accompanied 
with no diminution of its ordinary accomp:niments. Like 
all other manufactories, the House of Commons makes 
just as much noise in its working, and is just as costly to 
maintain, whether it is fed with raw material to. make up 
or not. 

The question why members talk so much when they 
have so little to do is susceptible of various explanations. 
The weariness of an expiring Parliament is perhaps the 
simplest. Nothing is so difficult as to go to bed when 
you are thoroughly tired, or to get away from a tenacious 
button-holder when he has fairly worn you out. In the 
same way, politicians seem to get into a blank, hopeless state of 
mind, in which they can muster no keen interest. about any 
topics of discussion, yet have not resolution enough to leave 
them alone. It is a state of mind that creeps over them when 
a Parliament is drawing to a close, especially if their own 
seats are held upon an uncertain tenure. They drone 
on, not with any view of distinction, still less 
with the hope of effecting anything by their words, but 
for the sake of enjoying their privileges to the: last. 
Then it must be remembered that a moribund Parlia- 
ment offers men peculiar facilities for long-windedness. 
There is an elasticity in the debating power of the House of 
Commons like that which philosophers tell us is possessed by 
the atmosphere. Its volume will shrink or expand inde- 
finitely, according to the pressure it has to bear; and as there 
is no point of pressure at which its powers of contraction 
are overstrained, so there is no vacuum that it cannot 
fill. When the weight of national business rests heavily 
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upon the House, Parliamentary speeches are reduced 
within limits comparatively moderate; and a hasty ob- 
server might imagine that nothing was wanted, in order 
to shorten the length of Parliamentary sittings, except to 
diminish the business of Parliament. But such a reasoner 
would have formed a very inadequate conception of the ex- 
pansive power of Parliamentary eloquence. It is nothing but 
the stern pressure of work that holds it within bounds. In 
proportion as the pressure is withdrawn, it. fills out imme- 
diately. Exercitations by private members upon subjects of the 
day take the place of Government measures, and the impos- 
sibility of getting anything through the House on account of 
the pressure of business comes as naturally as ever to the 
mouth of a Minister when reproached with the scantiness 
of legislation. This expansive power has never been tested 
to the uttermost as yet. The amount of work has been 
reduced year by year, until it has been brought dows to an 
almost imperceptible minimum; but the power of Parliamen- 
tary orators to fill the vacuum has, up to this time, shown itself 
quite equal to any demand that may be made upon it. What 
would happen if there were no business at all isa matter of 
curious speculation. But no one has as yet ascertained by 
experiment the amount of time which the grievances of 
Ireland might be made to fill up, if the liberty of dwelling 
upon them were wholly uncontrolled. 


It would be a mistake to infer that this inexhaustible 
volubility was a sign of vitality. It rather evinces that ner- 
vous and spasmodic energy which shows that vitality is de- 
parting. The talking power of Parliament is the last faculty that 
is enfeebled by the near approach of dissolution. Long after its 
passions have become cold, and its action paralysed, the tongue 
retains its power. In fact, this subjectless loquacity is scarcely 
possible except in a Parliament whose life is ebbing fast. The 
restraint upon members’ tongues is not their own modesty, or 
their inability to find words at least, if not ideas. The 
only effective check is the impatience of the members who are 
not speaking. But unless there is some real business to 
transact, the attendance of the non-speaking members will be 
necessarily slack; and the House will generally consist of a 
very small number of members. The absence of business is 
therefore a direct encouragement to bores. It overthrows the 
balance of nature by destroying their natural enemy—an 
impatient House. 

It is a@ curious instance of the contagious character of 
intellectual ailments, that the Government —who, so far as 
appearances go, may survive the existing Parliament for 
some time—seem to have caught the comatose temper 
of the House of Commons. Having nothing on earth to do, 
they cannot find time to do it. ‘The sleepy surface of the 
debates has occasionally been rippled by disputes which ap- 
pear to have been wholly due to the languor that has stolen 
over the Ministers. On one occasion, a Bill was proposed for a 
second reading, and it was noticed that the motion was made 
with a furtive imdistinctness and put from the chair with an 
apparent haste, as though both Government and Speaker 
were conscious that something was not right about it. Mr. 
Hennessy, who has never yet been betrayed into the fault of 
languor by any combination of circumstances, contrived to 
diseover that the Bill which was being moved had no 
real existence, and that the Government which was anxious 
to pass it into law had forgotten the preliminary ceremony of 
drawing it up. No great harm came of the discovery, except 
a little scandal and a rather warm debate. Mr. Hennessy 
took advantage of an ancient form, to move that the Bill 
should be read by the Clerk at the Table—a behest which, 
as the Bill had not been written, the Clerk would have 
found it difficult to execute. But the Speaker oppor- 
tuncly diseovered that Mr. Hennessy was too late with 
his motion. A few days ago, a similar instance came 
to light of the unpunctuality which is produced by 
too abundant leisure. The Government wanted a vote on 
account—that is to say, they wanted leave to spend a cer- 
tain sum of. public money, before they had submitted the 
items of the expenditure in detail to the approbation of the 
House of Commons. But when the vote on account came to 
be discussed, it was discovered that they had not only 
not waited till the items could be debated, but had not even 
laid before the members the details of the expenditure of 
which a considerable portion was to be sanctioned in the 
lump. -Of course the House turned restive, and there was 
some difficulty in obtaining the advance which was un- 
doubtedly necessary tor the current demands of the public 
service. 

The moral of all the peculiarities which are thus brought to 
light during this closing scene is, that it is a matter of pro- 


found congratulation that a moribund Parliament is a rare 
phenomenon. If it had not been for the Septennial Act, 
Parliamentary Government would have long ago fallen into 
deserved discredit. The spectacle of such a Session as this 
every two or three years would chill the affection of the 
warmest admirer of our Constitution. Parliamentary institu- 
tions are always at their worst when the prospect of a renewed 
appeal to the constituencies is the closest and the most 
certain. Perhaps it is a sign of improvement in our morality 
that the favour of constituents is cultivated by the avoidance 
of almost every discussion upon which a definite vote would 
have to be given, rather than by the abandonment of opinions 
that are really held. But if this tribute had to be paid once 
in every three years, if not oftener, legislation would not 


make very rapid progress. 


THE BOARD OF ADMIRALTY. 


A DEBATE on the constitution ef the Board of Admiralty 
is beginning to be a very unprofitable amusement. 
Half-a-dozen members rise, and point out as many incurable 
defects in the governing body; a couple of officials reply that 
it is all very true, but they do not see their way to any im- 
provement; and then the subject drops, to be revived with no 
more effect when the next startling blunder again calls atten- 
tion to the root of the whole evil. To hear the apologists for 
the anomalous administration of a political Board, one would 
imagine that there was some extraordinary peculiarity about 
naval matters which took them out of all the received rules of 
management which are applicable to other departments. 
Nothing can be further from the truth. There is, of course, a 
certain amount of special knowledge required to direct a huge 
establishment for the construction, repair, and outfit of ships; 
and it is equally true that special knowledge is required to 
conduct the administrative and manufacturing departments of 
the army, or of any other large organization. But the broad 
principle on which Parliamentary control is combined with 
special knowledge in all other departments is to appoint a 
single responsible political chief, and to give him a permanent 
executive staff having all the qualifications and all the ex- 
perience which none but permanent officers are likely to 
. Why a plan which is found to answer everywhere 
else should be departed from in the most important branch of 
the Executive no one has ever attempted to explain; and it 
stands on record as the opinion of Sir James Granam, whom 
the advocates of the Board are so fond of quoting, that the 
existing machinery can only work when the First Lord acts 
as an absolute political Minister, and makes his Board as little 
like a Board, and as much like a permanent staff of subordinates, 
as possible. To do so completely while the political cha- 
racter of the Board continues is, of course, out of the question. 
The element of permanence, without which there can be no 
eflicient management, is wanting, and the result is, that one 
naval Minister after another succeeds to office and finds that 
he has to create afresh the working staff which ought to be 
ready to his hand. If ence the same method were adopted 
which prevails in other branches of the public service, there 
would be an end of the idle cry that the Minister of Marine 
ought always to be a naval officer, so as to have within his own 
breast the special experience which is necessary for the con- 
duct of the department. As long as Parliamentary Govern- 
ment exists, any such rule must be impracticable. A selection 
of a Minister from political admirals would probably be even 
less satisfactory than an appointment from among political 
civilians. It is the price we pay for our system of responsible 
Government, that the Parliamentary chief of a department 
can seldom be a man specially acquainted with all its details ; 
but any difficulty arising from this source is ordinarily got 
over by supplying the Minister with a body of permanent 
officials on whom he may rely to carry out efficiently the 
policy which it rests with the Government to determine. 
Lord De Grey is not an inefficient administrator of the army, 
although he has not won battles nor commanded armies in the 
field; and, though it may be said that the Horse Guards 
supplements the deficiencies of the War Office, nothing 
is more certain than that the supreme control rests with 
the War Minister, and that the Horse Guards is really only 
a permanent executive, subordinate to the political chief of 
the army. The army arrangement, however, though it now 
works tolerably well, is by no means theoretically perfect ; 
but it is just so far better than the government of the navy as 
it approximates more nearly to the normal type of a political 
chief assisted by a permanent professional staff. Sir Morron 
Peto seems to aim at something like this arrangement; but in 
his proposal to substitute an unpaid council for a regular staft, 
B2 
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he missed the analogy of other branches of the public service, 
and exposed his project to criticism which could not very 
easily be answered. 

If the principle we have indicated is really the only one 
that can work under a constitutional Government, it is not 
difficult to see generally in what way it ought to be carried 
out. What are the special aptitudes which a naval Minister 
would desire to find among the permanent officials through 
whom he has to work? Clearly he must have within his 
reach manufacturing skill to construct his fleet, and naval 
skill to use it. He must, moreover, be able readily to 
bring the experience of those who sail and fight his ships to 
bear upon the methods of construction, on the fittings and 
repairs, on the arrangement of docks and basins, and other 
like matters which fall under the direction of his manufac- 
turing executive. To secure this, all that is needed is to put 
good shipbuilders at the head of the building and repairing 
works, and good sailors in command of the ships in commis- 
sion, and to establish such a general control over the whole 
as to ensure that the manufacturers shall turn out the kind of 
ships that the sailors require. There would be no insuperable 
difficulty in this, but it is not only not done, but not even 
attempted. Lord Crarence Pacer tells us that admirals are 
put at the head of the constructive department, not because 
they know how to build or to fit ships, but because they 
have passed their lives on board ship, and are the best judges 
of the sort of vessels that are wanted, and the kind of rig and 
fittings which will render them most serviceable. It would 
be an exactly parallel absurdity to put a gentleman at 
the head of a tailoring establishment, not because he can 
make coats, but because he has worn good clothes all 
his life, and knows what a gentleman's costume ought to 
be. Or, to take a less homely illustration, who would entrust 
the building of a house to a man whose only qualification was 
that he had lived in many mansions, and knew what a com- 
fortable house ought to be, instead of to an architect whose 
profession it is to build houses to suit the special requirements 
of every class of purchasers? The tailor and the architect, if 
left absolutely to their own devices, might turn out very finely 
manufactured coats or very well-built houses, which would 
fail to satisfy the requirements of those who were to wear or 
to live in them; but the remedy for this is to make the pro- 
fessional man work under proper directions, not to substitute 
for him a person destitute of constructive talent or experience. 
Admirals and captains call out loudly enough when their 
ships are not built or rigged to their taste, and a sensible 
Minister would have no difficulty in compelling his construc- 
tive executive so to build and fit their ships as to conform to 
the demands of those who have to use them. Nothing can 
surpass the absurdity of setting an admiral, who knows 
nothing on earth about construction, at the head of the 
largest manufacturing concern in the world. 


The conclusive argument, however, is not derived from any 
theory of The test of is at least as 
applicable to a ard as to a village school, and it is not 
necessary to travel Taat notorious facts to discover what 
the Admiralty is when tried by this test. To take only two 
recent illustrations. About 60,000/. has been wasted at Malta 
because the Board blundered in the choice of a site for the 
new docks, and persisted in its error in the teeth of the re- 
monstrances of all who were most competent to give sound 
advice on the subject. Then the history of the Hoyal Sove- 
reign implies something worse than mere blundering. Years 
of precious time and millions of money have been wasted in 
the construction of inferior ships, simply because the Admi- 
ralty was too sluggish and too prejudiced to give the turret 
system a fair trial. At last both these errors have been con- 
fessed ; but it is not yet certain that the tardy repentance of the 
Board will supply us with either the docks or the ships which 
we require in time for emergencies which may arise no one knows 
how soon. If we extend our inquiries a little further back, 
we find that, after the true principle of constructing armour 
had been discovered, and to some extent put in practice, the 
Board, by a caprice for which there was no shadow of justifi- 
cation, resolved to protect some of the largest of our frigates with 
plates deprived of the support of sufficient backing. All 
experiments have shown that, up to a certain point, more 
strength is gained by adding to the teak backing than by a 
corresponding increase in the weight of the armour plates 
themselves; and no sooner was this faye clearly established 
than ships were constructed in which the backing was reduced 


respect to the Chalmers target, which was officially admitted 
to be stronger than any other of equal weight. Instead of adopt- 
ing the form which was proved to be the best, the Admiralty 
appropriated the idea and spoilt it; and one of our most 
recent iron-clads is defended by armour which differs from 
the CHaLmers system only by an alteration which has been 
proved to deteriorate its power of resistance. Of Mr. Rrep’s 
small iron-clads we say nothing, except that they are ex- 
periments which have not yet succeeded; but, with all the 
Admiral-power which is supposed to direct the dockyards, it 
is a little hard that almost all the recent, attempts at iron-clad 
ships have been found unfit to face a heavy sea, 

Errors of construction such as these could scarcely occur 
under a properly organized department, but the errors of finance 
are even more glaring, Two successive Civil, Lords of the 
Admiralty have been busy doing the work, which properly 
belongs to a permanent accountant, and which would, under 
any other system, have long since been efficiently performed ; 
and the result is what Mr, Seety stated in the House, in the 
late debate, without receiving any contradiction. In a 
former discussion Mr. Seety’s figures had been disputed, 
and in the interval he had gone through them in detail with 
Mr. Cuiwpers. ‘The upshot was that, from 1860 to 1864, 
1,870,000/. remained unaccounted for, and from 1848 to 1864 
the far larger sum of 3,370,000/. “The only explanation 
attempted was that the money had gore in increasing the 
quantity of stores in hand; but it turned out on examination 
that the whole addition siricé 1848 ‘to the stock ‘of timber 
which forms the bulk of the dockyard stores was worth about 
200,000l., leaving more’ than '3,000,000/. ‘which had dis- 
appeared without the Admiralty having any clue whatever to 
the mystery. Mr. Curipers’s answer to this very plain state- 
ment was that he could ndt understand it, and that the earlier 
part of the deficiency had arisen ‘before the Admiralty had 
been put into the a working order which we ought now 
to admire—an explanation which Would be more to the purpose 
if nearly 2,000,000/. of the deficiency had not arisen during 
the last four years. The only possible conclusion is that 
the Board of Admiralty, like most other Boards, breaks down 
equally in construction and’ finance; and the only teal 
remedy would be the reorganization of the de ent on the 
basis which has been so often recommended on the highest 
authority, and so uniformly staved off by ingenious excuses 
and packed Committees. The time will come when this 
obvious truth will be acknowledged, but it will probably not 
be before some serious disaster shall have brought popular 
indignation to back the remonstrances which the Government 
has hitherto rejected with contempt. | 


AMERICA, 


Naam decisive had happened in NorthCarolina up to the 
date of the latest accounts. The Confederates had fought 
two successful combats with the advancing \armies of SHERMAN 
and ScHoFigLp, and it is still, wneertain whether the intended 
junction of the Federal columns was effected at’ Goldsborough. 
There is no reason to suppose that Jounston and: Harper had 
any object except to delay the Federal match and to secure 
for themselves an unmolested retreat. \'The strategy which 
General Lex has thus far pursued was evidently dictated by 
the circumstances of the case, as. a superior army can only be 
resisted by delay, which gives an opportunity for, concentra- 
tion. It is asserted that the first Confederate stand will be 
made at Raleigh, and that Lee, if he fails to hold the, position, 
will retreat on the Roanoke, where he will be. in, immediate 
communication with the army in front of, Petersburg., , It, is 
not certain whether Suerman has at, present.any., base 
on the coast, but in all probability he has made, arrange- 
ments for obtaining supplies from Wilmington or Newbern. 
| He may perhaps be able to live on. the country, with some aid 
from the trains which follow his army, but stores of anmu- 
nition cannot be replenished at the enemy’s expense. . It is for 
| this reason that a column moving independently can.seldom 
afford to fight. Suerman’s good fortune, as,well as.his capacity, 
_ has been illustrated by the vast tract.of country whieh he bas 
| traversed with scarcely a skirmish, from, the heart of Georgia 
to the middle of North Carolina... The latter part of) his 
' march has not been equally secure. If the Southern reports 
| may be trusted, he has lately lost 5,000. or 6,000 men, and in 
_ one of the battles the Confederates claim the,capture of two or 
three guns. His position would involve much difficulty if the 


to about one half of its proper thickness, in order to allow of army which he commands formed his only resource; but it, seems 
an extra inch being added to the plates; and this too was a scarcely possible that he should be permanently baffled while 
perversity which was persisted in, in spite of the most energetic the enemy has to provide not only against Surman himself, 
remonstrances. Very much the same thing was done with | but against the great army of Grant. The rumours of pro- 
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jected movements in the neighbourhood of Richmond are in | 
the highest degree probable. General Grant undoubtedly © 
foresces that large detachments will be sent southward against 
Sueran, and he is not likely to throw away the chance of | 
sharing in the conflict which may decide the fate of the war. | 
Suerwan has joined the main army of the James, after | 
devastating a portion of Northern Virginia, and it is be- 
lieved that a large fleet of iron-clad vessels is preparing 
to aid in the attack upon Richmond. Another army is) 
expected to move from East Tennessee upon Lynchburg; 
and, unless the Federal numbers are greatly exaggerated, | 
it would seem that the capital can only be saved by some 
great Confederate victory. In other parts of the Southern 
States the war is suspended, except perhaps at Mobile. Neither 
belligerent ‘maintains any considerable force of infantry in 
Tennessee, Alabama, or Mississippi. In the extreme West the 
Confederate leaders ‘appear to be satisfied wit’ a temporary 
and precarious enjoyment of practical independence. The 
Government of Washington is well advised in directing all its 
efforts to the destruction of the main army under JoHNsTON | 
and Lee.‘ Whien ‘the war is concluded in the Middle States, | 
the reconquest of Texas ‘and of the residue of Louisiana and 
Arkansas will require extraordinary exertions. 
' A long continuance of bad fortune has. produced its natural 
effect in causing dissensions among the Confederate authorities. 
The Richmond Congress has lately adjourned, after rejecting the 
posals which the Presipent declared to be indispensable. 
it not easy to understand how a patriotic Assembly could 
hesitate, in the extreme agony of the country, to increase the 
powers of the Executive Mba by authorizing the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus. The immediate presence 
of the invader necessarily encourages cowardice and treason, 
which can be effectually checked only by the vigorous exer- 
cise of a power which is still nearer at hand. The Confederate 
Senate may be excused for attributing to Mr. Davis some of 
the military errors which have undoubtedly been committed ; 
but the common cause must be injured by a withdrawal of 
confidence, when it is impossible to supply the Presipent’s 
place. The survivors of the great contest will not fail 
to recognise the indomitable firmness of the Confederate 
Presipent. The elected representatives of the people 
have added neither strength nor dignity to a Govern- 
ment which has_ ser ! their privileges, and 
iously courted their assistance. In other quarters there 
are numerous symptoms of hesitation and meditated desertion. 
Mr. Brown, the Governor of Georgia, has thought fit to propose, 
as a remedy for the public misfortunes, limitations to the 
power of the Central Pasa Eons the discontinuance of the 
impressment of men and stores, and an abbreviation of the 
term of military service. It would be honester to negotiate 
at once with Mr. Lincoin for the opportunity of abandon- 
i inking cause. Mr. Brown was one of the earliest 
‘advocates of Secession; but it is not diffi- 
cult to appreciate the reasons which may have inclined him to 
favour #eunion.:: On the: outskirts of the yet unconquered 
part of the Confederacy, wherever Northern columns or gun- 
boats can: penetrate, the: commanding officers eagerly report 
the increasing prevalence of Union feeling. Their statements 
are, perhaps, not literally true; but a conquered population is 
not unlikely to: use language which may tend to conciliate the 
The Northern journalists cultivate a code of morality so 
singular that it is not even safe to accept their admissions as 
proofs that atrocities which they avow and applaud have 
actually been ted. hly worthless braggarts 
boast, both in private and in public affairs, of crimes which they 
have never comimitted. ‘The New York papers have lately been 
filled with exulting’ accoutits of Suerman’s devastation of the 
track by which ‘he passed through South Carolina. It is pre- 
tended that the qiiatrélsothe and spirited little State which 
proclaimed Secession was especially deserving of punishment 
or revenge. The occupation and partial destruction of 
Charleston is not ‘regarded ‘as a sufficient atonement for the 
capture of Fort Sumter; and the sufferings of the inhabitants 
of the State are réecérded, or perhaps invented, with a com- 
placency which énly' belongs to philanthropic republicans. It 
is highly improbable ‘that Suerwan wilfully encouraged wanton 
cruelty, but it is difficult to control the discipline of an army 
which lives on’ thé country as it passes. If any foragers were 
killed in ‘cold’ blood, after surrendering to the enemy, the 
retaliation threatened by SHerwan would not be unjust; but 
the loss which might'be suffered by the Federal army during 
théactual plunder of property was not a reasonable subject of 
_ complaint. An armied'man, even though he may not be enrolled 


as a soldier, cannot be expected to remain passive while his 


house is stripped or burnt, and while his family is maltreated 
and insulted. War is always attended by lawless violence, 
and probably the civilians who comment on the proceedings 
of the army attribute their own malignity and meanness to 
the soldiers and to their commander. The periodical litera- 
ture of America has long exemplified nearly every form of 
theoretical folly and wickedness. General SuerMan, on the 
other hand, is neither a fanatic nor a violent partisan, 
and the place which he has already earned in history may 
suggest to him that his reputation is worth preserving. The 
ravages which he has committed have probably been excused 
by his estimate of military necessity or expediency. 

The difficulties of political reconstruction are already ex- 
emplified in those parts of the Confederacy which have been 
definitively reconquered. An intolerant minority, supported 
by Federal arms, assumes the name of a State, and the first 
thought of the dominant faction is to secure revenge on the 
defeated party. In East Tennessee, the Republicans, form- 
ing about a third of the whole population, and exercising all 
the functions of Government, are unconsciously imitating 
Irish Orangemen or French Jacobins in violence and in- 
justice. Having abolished slavery without compensation, 
the ruling minority has elected as Governor the notorious 
ruffian who is called Parson Browntow. The Repub- 
lican dignitary has justified the choice of his congenial 
supporters by a speech or proclamation in which he encourages 
his adherents to “impoverish and fleece” the helpless and 
oppressed majority. “ Let them be punished,” he says, “ let 
“ them be impoverished, let them be slain, and, after being 
“ slain, let them be damned.” As Governor, this wretched 
brawler has the power to effect or to promote some at least 
of the proceedings which he recommends. The chief Repub- 
lican paper of New York mildly disapproves of the violence 
of his language, at the same time that it defends against vexa- 
tious criticism the drunken inaugural tirade of Mr. ANDREW 
Jounson, who was himself recently Governor of Tennessee. 
Respectable Americans are in the habit of protesting against the 
imputation of cherishing hostile feelings towards the Southern 
belligerents ; but few of them have understood either that the 
desperate resistance of the South proved its earnestness, or 
that local factions are always more bitter than politicians at a. 
distance. The BrownLows and the Jonnsons are not tole- 
rated in the society of educated men, but they command the - 
suffrages of the multitude by the violence of their language 
and by the recklessness of their professions. The New York 
Times or Herald expresses opinions which are condemned 
only by intelligent and honest men, while thousands of the 

rulers of the country adopt and reproduce the insults to 
foreign countries and the apologies for domestic injusti 
which occupy the greater portion of their columns, 


PLEASURE-SEEKERS. 


To redeem the time because the days are evil was the warnin 
: of the Apostle ; to waste the time because the days are 
is, or seems to be, the prevailing maxim of the comfortable classes 
in England. There are thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
men and women in England who have apparently no other object 
whatever in life than to amuse rll. at ; and as the country 
"toad wealthier every day, this class grows larger and larger. 
ivery taste is ind in, and every sport is passionately followed. 
Men hunt on the best possible horses, and go to Norway to fish, 
and to Scotland to shoot, and so make out the year. With a little 
of London and Paris life to give them the pungent variety of the 
height of luxury and of all the pleasures of society, they 
through their time very well. Nor are the bulk of the people A wd 
live like this in any yay great people. They are mostly le 
with a good amount of ready money and no occupation. Pais is 
their notion of pleasure—of the proper and suitable consequence of 
having money ; and so they accept it asa thing naturally belonging 
to them; and just as they expect that their capital will produce 
interest, they also expect that this interest wilt produce amuse- 
ment. And the very fact that there are so many of them 
tends to make their life more and more amusing. An en- 
thusiast who has any special sporting mania can always find a com- 
panion as enthusiastic as himself. He can be sure that he 
need never be left alone if, for example, it is his fancy to spend all 
the summer months by the side of a Norwegian river, tormented 
by mosquitoes, and feeding like — that he may lift out of 
e water an unending series of . The pleasure-seekers, of 
course, talk shop like the rest of the world; and as their pursuits 
are hallowed by the approbation of money and rank, they never 
hide their lights under a bushel, and come at last to assume that it 
is a sort of divine duty of man to be always fishing or hunting. | 
Not to be living for pleasure is to be a very poor creature, and no 
one is fit for society of whom so much bad can be said. The 
ladies, quite rival the gentlemen. They are all for amuse- 


too. 
ments, They must have their parties, balls, dresses, horses, 
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carriages, games, and flirtations always going on. The men whom 
they ‘mow live for amusement, and they too can get the 
money necessary for such amusements as they fancy, and so 
why should they not indulge themselves? or is the con- 
sequence on manners of this ——_ pursuit of pleasure on 
the part of both sexes at all difficult to trace. When wealth is 
applied to amusement, and the amusements of a society are such 
as can be shared by men and women, the men, who can generally 
shine more than the women in the amusements, impose their 
authority on the women, and determine how the women shall act 
and speak. ‘here is a consequent diminution of female influence 
which is not very salutary. It is not agood thing that girls should 
try to be like young men, and should look up to those who can 
sport and amuse themselves better than they can, and revere them 
as little boys at a public school look up to and worship and try to 
imitate the big noisy boys who take a passing delight in snubbing, 
bullying, and guiding them. 

It seems strange that amusement should be the principal object 
in life of so many persons, and there are some who will think it 
very reprehensible. But, the more the subject is considered, the 
more it will appear that these pleasure-seekers are only doing what 
it comes in their way to do. ‘The only reason why they lead this 
particular kind of life is that the nation is so very rich. At first 
sight, it seems as if every rich man might do something good and 
useful. But what is he to do? When people talk about doing 
something good and useful, they generally mean either going 
through some form of study, or doing something for the poor. 
Young men of fortune are generally persuaded to do a little—a 
very little—for the improvement of their minds, and they will 
generally give away money if they are asked. This is saying 
very little; but what more can be expected? A propor- 
tion of such persons go to one of the Universities, and form 
the idle gentlemanly set there of which most colleges are 
so proud, and it may be plausibly argued that they get 
more benefit than they do harm. But it is not every one who 
can go to a pargprsan | and pass examinations. Most boys are 
stupid, and most stupid boys who know that their parents are 
rich make no efforts to overcome their stupidity. They have, as 
they express it, no turn for books, and rather pique themselves on 
their deficiency as a manly sporting sort of thing in its way. 
‘Then boys of this class very often receive what may be termed the 
purely Eton style of education, and at eighteen find themselves 
easy and decorons, with a good knowledge of rowing and boating, 
but without that acquaintance with the Latin declensions which 
is insisted on at the Universities as necessary for the accurate 
rendering of the difficult authors with whose writings they have 
long been nominally familiar, That stupid rich boys in good 
health should be coaxed into reading at home while the Univer- 
sities are closed to them seems very hopeless. And what is a rich 
young man to do for the poor? In novels, the good young man is 
always heir to a e landed estate, or isin possession of it. He has 
plenty todo. He studies the law of landed property, and gets up 
tavming, and becomes a county member, and is married by the right 
sort of sweetly-minded young woman. But in real life very few 
rich men are heirs to landed property, or have anything to do with 
county estates. The tribe of pleasure-seekers is made so numerous, 
not by the sons of country gentlemen recruiting it, but by the in- 
creasing quantity of persons who have made a fortune and give 
each of their sons fifty or ye ower pounds in ready money. 
What are these sons to do P hen it is said they ought to benefit 
the poor, it cannot be meant that they should go and pay visits at 
cottages. No nuisance to the poor could be greater than this, and 
few things could be more dangerous to the young men. Then 
they might become philanthropists, and go on platforms and 
move resolutions. ut when we consider the dreariness of 
this occupation, the amount of humbugs they would have to 
associate with, and the tendency to drop off early in life into 
little petty. cane, it can scarcely be put as a plain matter 
of duty that they should all turn philanthropists. Giving 
away money, again, may be their duty, as we will hope it is their 
pleasure. But giving away money does not fill up much time. A 
good young man might in an hour give away the tenth of his in- 
come by writing cheques in favour of six leading hospitals, and it 
may be doubted, if he spent months in thinking, whether he could 
dispose of his charity better. What remains but sporting? It is 

uite as good to be salmon-fishing as lounging about ‘cities. 
Until lately, Americans of this class almost always came to Europe, 
and either led fashionable lives in Paris or haunted studios at 
Rome, and practised talking artistic shop until they learnt to hope 
they too were theoretically artists. Every man has his taste, and 
this was the American taste ; but now many Americans are looking 
with eyes of fond admiration on se. 9 , and are desirous to 
share them, ‘There is indeed some difficulty in imagining how one 
world will suftice for all these Alexanders. The amusement will 
become comparatively tame when the globe has only one salmon 


to every three persons trying to catch him. 
Is this continual pleasure-seeking, therefore, a thing be- 
cause it is inevitable? We think not, It+may be regarded as 


one of the curses of wealth. For the nation at large it is a gain 
that it should grow rich, not only for the many advantages of 
material prosperity, but because many of the most valuable results 


of modern thought seem only able to penetrate where money has > 
preceded them. But individuals often lose greatly by becoming © 


vich. There is a clear advan 


in having a good education, in living 
with educated people, and in 


ving enough to give security against 


destitution and dependence in case of sickness or misfortune. But, 


' interesting to discuss for more than fifty 


beyond that, money is a misfortune to a young man, unless he has 
such a position that his form of wealth imposes on him unavoid- 
able duties and occupation. A prudent father will often do much 
better for his sons by leaving them five or ten thousand 
pounds a piece than by leaving them twenty or thirty thousand, 
and the perception of this truth might often spare successful 
men those protracted struggles to be rich which harass and 
overwhelm them during those last years of unbroken strength 
when, if they were wise, they might enjoy a deserved repose, and 
prepare for death. And if wealth is unfavourable to young men, 
it is far more unfavourable to young women. Through the action 
of many combined causes, the young men of the comfortable 
classes in England are probably better on the whole than they 
used to be, but the young women are decidedly worse. It lies ou 
the face of things that English girls are not what they used to be. 
They are louder, coarser, idler, more selfish, less reserved and 
self-respecting, fiercer and bolder in their pursuit of men, and 
in every way less ladylike. Hundreds of exceptions will occur 
to every one whose young-lady acquaintance is numbered by 
rane’ & but still the majority are below the standard of their 
mothers. This falling-off may be, and a is, merely tem- 
porary. There will be improvement in this as in everything else 
where society is not really worn out and demoralized. but at 
present girls are suffering from happening to be born in a gene- 
ration which has become suddenly rich, which thirsts for amuse- 
ments, and finds its amusements in employments of time and money 
where men are supreme and dictate to women. ually women 
will get used to this. In America, unmarried women do what they 
please in male society, even more than in England ; but with the 
growth of this social freedom there has also grown up a stronger 
sense of substantial propriety and self-respect. At the same time, 
while the present state of things goes on in England, sees may 
be quite content that their daughters should not live in that 
section of society which is very rich, and which is tainted by the 
consequences of its riches having accrued under peculiar circum- 
stances. 

Even, however, if we think that the possession of any degree of 
wealth beyond that which enables its possessors to live ineducated 
and refined society is a misfortune, we need not take too gloomy 
a view of rich people. Persons who live for amusement, and 
spend their time in hunting and fishing, or in art galleries, are 
still acted on by the opinions of society and by the tone of 
literature. They are affected by the woe Bo up of active duties 
so constantly given in every form in England, and are ready to be 
more or less useful, if they could see either the necessity or the 
age They are also influenced by literature, for even if 
they do not read, they can scarcely fail to know some persons 
who do; and so in a light, easy, vague way, they imbibe opinions 
that do them good. The tone of English literature is at 
present a healthy one, and even sensation novelists think them- 
selves privileged to utter those denunciations of Bishop Colenso 
which afford them an irrational but touching mode of expressing 
a vague wish to be better than they are. Nor ought it to be for- 
gotten that these sportive people have had an improving literature 
and a brilliant theory invented expressly forthem. Many eminent 
writers, and very many imitators of eminent writers, have drilled 
into them the persuasion that in following their bent they are 
doing something heroic, Christian, and Vikingish. This may be, 
strictly epeaking, a delusion, but delusions often do good, and 
elevate the character. The Viking theory of salmon-fishing did 

It was suited to those for whose benefit it was invented. 
t was milk for babes; and the babes may -be reasonably 
supposed to have thriven on the milk, and to ‘have been 
ennobled by that sense of lowly pride which we should fancy 
comes naturally to a man who conceives himself to be a Viking. 
Intellectually, too, these wanderers can scarcely have failed to 
have derived some benefit from their intercourse with the sports- 
men and gamekeepers of other nations, and from their observation 
of foreign life and manners. They are exactly the kind of people— 
being well off, and having gone through a classical education, and 
being astonishingly ignorant—who are naturally prone to take and 
express what is called the English view of things, that is, to judge 
foreigners, and foreign cquntries and constitutions, from the point 
of view of an avowed and complacent ignorance, and to insist in 
a pig-headed way on the valuable consequences which are thux 
attained. Travellers, even if they only go as fast as they can to 
throw flies in a foreign stream and then come back gain, cannot 
help gradually losing their belief in the infallibility of the English 
int of view, and, so far, not only get enlightened themselves, 
but diffuse enlightenment in the circles they adorn. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS LEGISLATION. 


HE reader who was poe Wy his paper of last Tuesday morning, 
that the House of Lords had prolonged a debate till twenty 
minutes to nine on the evening before, must at once have under- 
stood that some important interests had been at stake. The 
Peers have sometimes been accused by foolish persons, who have 
never been themselves, and therefore cannot be expected 
to understand the duty of a , of concentrating their atten- 
tion in somewhat too marked a way upon the subjects which 
come before them during the hours of five and six, It is urged 
that, even if there are no topics which seem to them sufficiently 
minutes at a time, it 
might yet be well to get through the preliminary business more 
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slowly, to read the private bills at full length, or to invent 
some means or other of keeping up the popular notion that the 
Upper House of Parliament has some al cnane in the business 
of the nation. Those who think thus should have seen the House 
of Lords on Monday night. Hour after hour rolled thy 
found them still at debate. The Public Schools Bill was before 
the House, and its provisions had to be carefully canvassed. They 
had two clear alternatives before them. On the one side, there 
was dinner ; and on the other, duty. It was a hard trial, but they 
stood it well and bravely, “ At this late hour,” said Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, at precisely a quarter to eight o’clock, “I am 
extremely unwilling to detain your lordships.” But if he did not 
detain them. at that critical moment, some one else did, and for 
three-quarters of an hour more the discussion went gaily on. 


But if the debate was creditable to the spirit of self-sacrifice 
with which, on an exceptional occasion, the Lords can forti 
themselves, it was no less creditable to the good sense wi 
which they cam approach a practical question. The case that 
came before them was that of a Royal Commission which 
had recommended, in the interest of many of the public schools, 
a number of important changes, while the Chairman of the Com- 
mission had himself introduced into. Parliament a measure the 
effect of which would be to render nugatory the whole of his own 
Report. It is a remarkable and a significant fact that, of all the 
speakers who addressed the House, not one spoke in favour of the 
Lill except those who:had had a share in drawing it up. Lord 
Clarendon, it is true, had confidence in the justice of his views; 
and we do not, indeed, remember in the course of our experience 
to have met with any views of Lord Clarendon of the merits of 
which he ever showed himself in any way diffident. But whether 
it was with the object of proving that a peer may be a great 


statesman without having perfected himself in the classics, or of | 


illustrating the superiority of Parisian French to ancient Latin, 
he distinctness of utterance with which the remarkable hexameter 
ine 
Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt plura mala, 

was pressed upon the notice of the House by the Chairman of the 
Public Schools Commission, was such as to give rise to an idea in 
the minds of the many head-masters who stood patiently behind 
the bar that the world was rapidly coming to an end. To be 
reformed by Parliament at was bad enough; but to be 
reformed by a man who considers the first syllable of “ mala” to 
be long, was the climax of all indignity. Perhaps it was, in fact, 
owing to this unfortunate error that the Bill gained so little favour 
with the classical peers. On the one hand, Lord Derby ridiculed, 
with some success, the scientific and literary additions to the 
governing bodies of the schools, the chief merit of which had been 
— by Lord Clarendon to consist in their very agree- 
able society. On the other, the Bishop of London and Lord 
lfoughton expressed very clearly what is beyond all question the 
feeling of the country upon the subject—that the powers of self- 
reform which it is proposed to give to the governing bodies will 
be either vexatious as regards the head-masters, supposing them to 
be actually used, or entirely delusory, if, as is much more probable, 
they never are exercised at all. 


There never was a question befare the country which, in its 
general features, was more simple than that of public school reform. 
‘there are some few principles of school administration which, as 
the results of experience, are quite beyond discussion. That, 
for example, the central authority in matters of study and dis- 
cipline should be unfettered by the contro] of a superior body, may, 
be taken as proved sufficiently for all purposes of argument. That 
the disposal of large revenues by the method of dividing them 
among a private set of friends—if not, indeed, among a family 
party—is inferior to that of spending them upon the direct im- 
provement of the school, is as highly probable as any matter of 
theory can well be. It may be likewise taken as fairly established, 
that asystem of moderate competition is good for boys; that masters 
may be taken with advantage from a large, instead of a narrow, 
field of choice ; that the study of classics may be wisely supple- 
mented by that of science, history, and some of the languages of 
the Continent. These data being hardly disputable, the means of 
reform remain the only subject for consideration; and it will be 
observed that it is only to the schools in which such reforms are 
wanted that the attention of Parliament need be called. To 
advise the governing bodies of the schools to remedy all their 
abuses themselves is exposed to one difficulty of a practical 
kind. The advice will not be accepted. To add to their 
number Crown nominees, who will expected to interfere 
in the working of the schools, will not only be contrary to 
our first axiom, but will constitute a centralization of a most 
objectionable kind. “At this moment,” M. Duruy, the French 
Munister of Education, is said'to have remarked, with his watch 
in his hand—“ at this moment every boy in France is studying 
the geograph of Asia.” We cannot profess to speak for the head- 
masters of the French Zycées, but the Bishop of London only 
declared the simple truth when he pointed out that few gentlemen 
of any standing at an English ag would accept the position 
of head-master upon such terms. Finally, to add to the knowledge 
of the world, which the other members of the governing bodies 


are expected to possess, the leaven of literature and science in the | 
proportion suggested by Lord Clarendon, is a proposal which has | before the House must inf: 
just the requisite element of absurdity to ensure the rejection of | or, if it passes, it will 
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hardly an inconsistent, corollary to the measure of which he was 
canvassing the merits, On the other hand, and in opposition, to this 
ineffective legislation,the Bishop of London proposed the adoption 
of the plan which we ventured a fortnight to recommend—that 
of the appointment of an Executive Commission. The suggestion 
met with @ very general approval, and Lord Clarendon had but one 
serious make to it, He that could be 
tem , and that some ent regulating body was needful. 
To mo will make a er a plain reply. It never has come into 
the head of any one who is anxious for the reform of the public 
schools that they should be perpetually subject to alterations from 
without. The public do not wish to interfere with the permanent 
liberty of these great places of education, which, as was well 
remarked, invariably succeed the more in proportion as they are 
more left to themselves to administer. at they want is, that 
at this present time, and once for all, they should be firmly, dis- 
creetly, and temperately reformed. 

It is n to explain briefly what is meant by the proposal 
of an Executive Commission, since it appears that the nature of 
such a commission has not been apprehended by the leading 
journal. No one proposes that this body is to attend to the 
“ Latin verses and simple equations” of the boys. Such details 
as these, the Zimes thinks, with those to 
tions, and the like, will be best dealt with by Lord don’ 
Board—“ a body acquainted with the studies of the place, and 
meeting as often as should be necessary.” In our opinion, as we 
have said, they will be best dealt with by the head-master, assisted 
by a council of his subordinates. But what will be expected from 
a body similar to the second University Commission will be that 
it shall enable such regulations to be made. It will remove pre- 
sent restrictions; it will enforce new statutes; it will give a 
manent sanction to some definite principles of reform. 

Derby was misguided enough on Monday to read to the House a 
letter which he had received from Dr. Goodford, the Provost of 
Eton, which professed to convey an idea of the elaborate 

which were being introduced by the authorities in obedience to the 
advice of the Commission. They had not been idle, said Dr. Good- 
ford, at Eton since the sepeat came out. They had made new ar- 
rangements, at a considerable sacrifice, for some of their leases ;, they 
had opened some exhibitions for oppidans, had relieved the scholars 
from some payments, had framed schemes for teaching mathema- 
tics and French more thoroughly, and for putting the mathema- 
tical masters as far as possible on a level with the classical ; and, in 
short, they were ready to do almost anything, the letter seemed to 
promise, if they might only be let alone. We have one ortwo remarks 
to make upon this letter. As to the leases, they are removed from any 
public cognisance by the simple fact that the financial arrange- 
ments of the Provost and Fellows are, rightly or wrongly, private; 
and as it would be impossible to examine the budgets of the last 
two years completely, we prefer not to examine them at all. The 
rest of the letter is clear, and invites scrutiny. They have 
opened, writes Dr. Goodford, some exhibitions for oppidans. We 
do not know whether the Provost of Eton is in the habit of using 
the word “have” in any sense of prospectiveness or futurity ; but 
all we can say is that if, at some time historically e did 
actually and overtly institute these prizes, Eton is hardly to be 
congratulated on the degree of publicity given to the acts of its 
authorities, which has hitherto prevented the existence of such 
public benefits from becoming in any way known to the boys 
themselves, or to their parents. “Fortunati nimium,” one may 
indeed exclaim of the Eton oppidans, “sua si bona norint”—er, 
as Lord Clarendon might perhaps prefer to phrase it, sua si norint 
bona! But “some money payments,” it is said, “have been re- 
moved from the scholars.” Will Dr. Goodford be kind =e 
to specify which ? Certainly the chief items in the bills aret 
same as they were, and the boys are still allowed, on leaving, to 
subject the head-master to the indignity of personally receiving 
from each a voluntary gratuity in cash. Arrangements, again, 
are said to have been made for teaching mathematics and Freneh 
more efficiently. ‘This means, as far as we can learn, that Prench 
is now taught to that one part of the school which, according to 
the Commissioners, is hard enough worked already, and that the 
study of mathematics is to be developed at what is virtually the 
pecuniary expense of the classical staff. The mathematical’ 
masters, we read, are to be placed, “as far as ible,” on a 
level with the rest. The limitation has a hopefu sound about 
it which is extremely suggestive; but it is still satisfactory 
to find a reform e in this direction under a head-master 
whose opinion is, or was a year ago, that the introduction: of 
mathematics had so far been an injury to the school. Om tlie 
whole, considering the list of reforms which the Commission recom- 
mended, and those which Dr. Goodford professes to have established, 
it cannot be said that the prospect for coming years is: one: of 
very violent change. The system which has grown im tliree 
hundred years, says the Provost, cannot be reformed in one. Fis 
difficult to repress a suspicion that Dr. Goodford’s own view must 
be that another three hundred will be required. 

From the course of the debate of Monday, and the progress of 

ublic feeling out of doors, there seems reason to think that the 
Government will not improbably be induced to withdraw the 
present measure after the recess, and substitute for it the plan 
which so many of the i recommended. The Bill now 
ibly crumble to pieces in Committee; 

professedly as a Bill for enabling the 


the scheme. Lord Derby’s naive suggestion that these last should | public schools to do nothing. The great principle of resting and 
be appointed by a competitive examination was, though a cruel, | being thankful can hardly have so deeply rooted itself in the mind 
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sent for dealing with the question of school reform, when the 
subject is prominently before the public, and the schools which it 
is prop to affect are at an unprecedented height of prosperity. 
Eton and Harrow are now larger in numbers than they have ever 
been before. Rugby is as full as it can be ; Winchester has in the 
last few years rapidly increased. Opinion has pronounced itself 
decisively on the merits of a public school education. It has 
with equal decision pronounced that, in order to complete 
those merits, the time come for something more of a reform 
than a Parliamentary suggestion that they had better reform 
themselves, 


MEXICO. 
I. 


HE brilliant success of Marshal Bazaine at Oajaca has put an 


end to the last organized resistance to the Emperor’s autho- | 


rity. There is now no force in the field against him except in one 


or two of the most wild and outlying districts. At the same time | 
erillas are | 


there are many parts of the country where the 
pis enough to bar all communication except to a large body of 
armed men, and where enterprise is impossible and no taxes can 
be collected; and therefore the country cannot be said to be 
settled yet, or the Imperial authority to be definitely recognised. 
In order to hold the country effectually, the Emperor needs, at 
the very least, 50,000 men; and this is the calculation at which 
his Government has apparently arrived. It is pro that he 
should have an army of 20,000 foreigners, consisting, in round 
numbers, of 8,000 Austrians, 6,000 Belgians, and 6,000 French, 
and a native army of 30,000 Mexicans, mostly under European 
officers. The plan is an excellent one, and there would be no 
difficulty in carrying it out if only there was the one thing at 
command which is so necessary to keep up an army. Where 
is the money to come from? This is one of the most for- 
midable difficulties which threaten the Empire. It is, in 
fact, the greatest af all difficulties; for without money how can 
there be an army, and without an army how can there be an 
Empire? The financial authorities who have endeayoured to 
investigate the possibility of Mexico paying its way seem to think 
that, if the Government were but well established, the revenue 
might be raised to six millions sterling—two millions and a 
half, or perhaps more, being derived from the customs, two 
millions and a half from direct internal taxation and excise, 
and a million from sundry minor sources, such as licenses, 
stamps, &c. The customs do not even now produce much 
less than the sum thus estimated, but then they are at 
resent the only important source of revenue. The Emperor 
a an income of between two and three millions, derived to a 
very large extent from the customs, and out of this he is bound 
by treaty to pay a million a year to the French; and the interest 
on the pina f debt, together with the sums agreed to be paid 
yearly to the company which is constructing the railway from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico, amount to at least a million more. So the 
Emperor, witha very insufficient income, has to keep up an army, 
and to carry on civil government. Nor is there any chance of the 
revenues being very —_ augmented. The country has not got 
the power of paying eavy taxation suddenly. There are tracts of 
magnificent land which have been cultivated formerly, and might 
be cultivated again; but they are not productive now, and their 
owners would let them lie waste if heavy taxes were placed on 
them. Mexico, in order to develop its natural riches, must grow 
slowly into prosperity ; and if the burdens imposed are too great, 
the prosperity will never a In order to exist, the Empire 
must therefore borrow, and the first question is whether it can 
borrow. A step of some importance has been secured by the 
establishment of the Imperial Bank, for the bank will begin b 
making an advance that has been stipulated for, and it will 
naturally use all its influence to keep up the Government with 
the success of which its own success is identified. But the bank 
can only use influence—it cannot find the large sum that will be 
needed if the Empire is to last until the revenues can be so 
augmented as to defray the whole cost of government; and if the 
capitalists of Europe are applied to, will they lend what is 
wanted? The most encouraging a for Mexico is that sums 
as large or larger have been found for Turkey ; and they have been 
found, not because Turkey has any real resources immediately 
available, but because the English Government takes the most 
ardent interest in Turkey, and because statisticians prove that, if 
Turkey was but well managed, the Porte could meet all its 
liabilities. The same may be said of Mexico, and the support of 
the French Government may be to it what the iy pe of the 
English Government has been to Turkey ; and it may be remarked 
that those who are inclined to lend to Mexico have a peculiar 
advantage. For they are frat creditors with France, and France 
must be ready to make still further advances unless she is prepared 
to lose all she has already paid. All persons who lend:money 
know-how great is the advantage of having a very large capitalist 
embarked in the enterprise that is to be supported. 
A more remote, but still a serious, danger to the Mexican Em- 
ire is the chance of the Americans choosing to interfere. Ilad 
it not been for the civil war, the Empire might very pro- 
bably never have been established; and if peace was brought 
about, or the South was so far conquered that the North could 
attend to other matters, troops of adventurers might pour in and 


of the Government that they can allow the whole question to be begin to occupy the country. They would want neither pretext 
thus shelved. No moment could be more favourable than the pre- 


nor opportunity. They would come as the friends of Juarez, whose 

government is the last government recognised at Washington, and 

the numerous bands of guerillas would furnish them with vast 
es of men who, under the guidance of Americans, would be ex- 

_ceedingly dangerous. It is scarcely possible to conceive how the 

_ Emperor could hold the country if any large number of American 
adversaries poured in. And if they were once in, they would not 

_goout. They would seize on the richest parts of the land and 
the richest mining districts, and hold them. The Emperor is quite 
alive to the danger; but he and those who act with him, in France 

_ and elsewhere, have a counter project. They think that, before an 

American emigration can take place, an_emigration favourable to 

the Empire may be brought about. There may be Poles, and 

Germans, and English, and French, and Southern Americans, who 

will come and take their chance under the Empire, help the 

Emperor to govern, supersede the Indianized Spaniards, pay taxes, 

and keep the Yankees out. Eyery one who knows anything of 

Mexico is of opinion that, without an emigration on a large scale 

_ of industrious, adventurous men, looking to the Empire for pro- 

tection and ready in turn to support it, the Empire must be 

exposed to constant danger, and be wholly dependent on France. 

The vital question is, whether the Empire can succeed so far as to 

_ create and foster such an emigration, and in order to hazard an 

| answer we must estimate not only the difficulties, but the 

_ advantages, which the Emperor has on his side. 

__ In the first place, he has the great advantage of possession. He 
holds Mexico, he holds the Atlantic coast, he holds the great cities 
of the North, he holds the key of the mining districts, and he must 

_ be turned out of what he holds before his Empire comes to an end. 

| So long as he can afford to keep up anything like a decent force of 

| foreign troops, there is no one in the country at present who can 
drive him from the positions he holds. A large incursion of 

American filibusters might break up the Empire, but there is little 

chance of Mexican guerillas breaking it up. And directly it 

begins to be thought quite certain that the Emperor is going to 
succeed, the expectation of his success will disarm the hostility of 
many of his enemies, and animate into friendship the lukewarm- 
ness of many of his friends. _The goodness, the honesty, and the 
liberality of his character, and of the policy to which he is Etaned, 
will win the peepee of the Mexicans themselves, and of the wor 

at large; and the good opinion of the outer world will react on 
and heighten the goodwill of the Mexicans. It will be easier and 
easier, as time goes on, for him to attract to his Court and his 
service European officials of a higher stamp and a wider cultiva- 
tion ; and he will gradually gather round him a better and better 
| class of emigrants. The Austrian soldiers, for example, who have 
| lately gone out, may soon constitute an admirable element in the 
| system of government. They are mostly veteran soldiers, who are 
| as much superior as soldiers to the Mexicans as the French are, 

_ and they have none of the faults which so often make the French 

_ detested. They are quiet-looking, courteous people, and have 

| almost all come to try to establish themselves in the country, one 
of the conditions of their service being that, at the end of a cer- 

tain time, they shall receive a grant of land. A few colonies of 
such men as these would make districts safe and prosperous which 
are now lying waste under the ravages of hordes of wanderin 
robbers. And already many, symptoms of reviving energy an 
returning confidence are visible ail over the country, and the 
number of those who look to the Empire as their only guarantee 
for peace and prosperity is perceptibly increasing. . Every fresh 
success will of itself augment this dosling of confidence, and 
therefore the probability of the Empire sucteeding becomes 
stronger and stronger; and the capttire of Oajaca has done more 
to bring this probability home to the minds of Mexicans than 
perhaps anything else could have done, not simply because the 
gue A were overpowered—for that every one expected—but 
use they were so utterly unable to cope with the French 
strategy, and were so effectually taken in the meshes of the net 
that was woven for them. 
Secondly, there can be no doubt that, if a chance is but 
given it, enterprise of the most varied kinds is ready to seize 
on Mexico as a field for adventure, speculation, and profit. 

Directly there is the slightest approach to tranquillity in any 

district, mines begin to be worked and land to be cultivated in it. 

As soon as a port is opened, or as it is considered probable that a 

port is likely to be opened, there are persons ready to see whether 

money is not to be made there. The Pacific seaboard can 
scarcely as yet be said to be under the control of the 

Empire, and yet a company has been eagerly obtaining from the 

Emperor a concession for the establishment of steamboat com- 

munication along the coast. Another company has engaged to run 

steamers on the Atlantic coast from port to port, and is encouraged 
to put down smuggling by having assigned to it three-fourths of 
the value of all smuggling vessels it may capture. Passengers 
who, just as they are arriving at a port, are whisked off into the 
Gulf to chase a smuggler, may possibl om aon but the Govern- 
ment and the company can scarcely fail to benefit by this 
ingenious arrangement. The difficulty of the Government is not 
to get emigrants to come, but to keep them back until there is 
some clear prospect before them, and until it has been in some 
measure ascertained what districts are healthy enough, what kind 
of cultivation is likely to answer, what kind of emigrants are most 
likely to succeed. ‘The Emperor has not to create, he has only to 
direct, and to take advantage of a general wish to seek a fortune in 
his Empire. He has only to avoid the danger of the first adven- 
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turers being decoyed into failures, and so frightening away othes; 
and if this is avoided, he can reckon on having a fair trial giver™o 
Mexico. But although there are hundreds of enterprises that, if 
the Empire begins to flourish, will be set on foot in different 
parts of the country, all others fade into insignificance beside 
the two great enterprises on which the immediate future of 
Mexico depends—the occupation of Sonora, and the construction 
of the railway from Vera Cruz to Mexico. Fortunately, both of 
these great enterprises can be undertaken without delay, and 
without the Empire taxing very severely its resources or its 
strength. If they are both carried out well, they will do much to 
change the whole rer of the Empire, and to give it wealth, 
sf and credi 
With regard to Sonora, so many persons are ae to try their 
fortunes there that the only task the Emperor has to fulfil is to see 
that, if possible, the country when eer is not wholly lost to 
the Empire, and that a fair share of the profits shall go to the 
Mexican Government. It is said that a large number of Americans 
in California, who belong by birth or by feeling to the Southern 
States, and who consequently now find California a very un- 
pleasant place to live in, ars very anxious to emigrate to Sonora, 
and that many of their friends in the Southern States are willing 
to join them. It is also said that the French Government thinks 
that Sonora, if occupied by French troops, and by miners under 
French control, would offer the surest means of obtaining the re- 
[apn of the large advances which France has made to Mexico. 
t is difficult to suppose that, if the French insist on this, their 
demand can be refused; nor is it obvious how any arrangement 
could be better for the Mexican Empire than one by which the 
debt due for war expenses to France—a debt amounting to at least 
twelve millions sterling—would be wiped off or considerably 
lessened, and Southern emigrants, under French control, would 


be formed into a population ready to offer the most determined 


resistance to a Yankee invasion. ether France could ever be 
repaid by all the gold of Sonora for the danger of occupying a 
position that would necessarily excite the perpetual jealousy of 
the North, is a question for the French; but Mexico could never 
get anything better out of Sonora than the certainty of French 
protection which would thus be obtained. 

The railway is quite as important to the Mexican Government 
as the uses to which Sonora may be turned, and it is an extra- 
ordinary piece of good fortune that a powerful English company 
should have taken the work in hand. For it requires a powerful 
company to carry through a work which is beset by many 
political and physical difficulties. This railway will climb to a 
greater height than any other railway in the world, it will have a 
continuous length of steeper gradients than are to be found 
anywhere else, and it will have the highest railway bridge 
that is anywhere to be seen. All this involves a very great 
cost; and eam the high prices which can be safely and 
equitably demanded for freight create a strong probability of 


the speculation being a lucrative one when once the whole 


line is made, yet the outlay in the first instance is necessarily 
large, Fortunately, it is an enterprise that must be equally 
useful whateyer may be the Government that may exist in 
Mexico, and it is so far independent of ae changes. When 
once it is carried out, the railway will place Mexico in immediate 
communication with Europe ;.it will give the Government the 


command of the district between the coast and the capital ; it will 


bring wealth, and life, and prosperity into the rome = it wiil 
make many enterprises possible which are now impossible, owing 
to the enormous cost of transport ; it will give emigrants a definite 
centre round which to settle, and a means of sending their pro- 
duce to market; and it will make Mexico itself a flourishing city, 
jnstead of a decaying town. ‘ 
Lastly; it be forgotten, in éstimating the chances 
that France cannot retire altogether 
from protecting and helping it, even if the project of a French 


» oceupation of Sonora is abandoned. It is true that the 


Mexican expedition has never been liked in France. It has no 
attractions for the army, for there is no glory in beating Mexicans, 
and there is. an uncomfortable feeling of shame if Mexicans 
“on any occasion to Dye the better. The expenses which 
pedition has involved make a very awkward figure in 
the French Budget, and probably the Emperor Napoleon would 
be perfectly content if he could cancel the past, and be as he would 
have been if he had never thought of Mexico at all. But he 
cannot escape from the position which he has chosen to create for 
himself. may perhaps do as little as he can, but he must do 
something. Even if the bulk of the French troops is withdrawn 
before the country is pacified, they will stay till all military opera- 
tions of a serious and formidable kind have been carried through 


successfully, In any case, there will still be a foree of French 


troops in the Mexican Government, and France will 
scarcely like that French soldiers should be employed in vain for 
want of a little extra assistance as occasion may require. The 
French navy will also be there to guard the ports, and to assist 
in stopping filibustering expeditions; and that an assistance of 
this kind may, sometimes very valuable is shown by the 
extreme prejudice caused to Miramon, some few years ago, 
when an American man-of-war acting in the interests of 
Juarez seized a cargo of arms and artillery on which Miramon 
reekoned to give the final blow to his defeated adversaries. The 
Roliey of France is also so far identified with the success of the 

exican Empire, that anything like an open encouragement given 


by the Government of Wi on to an expedition against 


Mexico would be a direct defiance and challenge to France. 
And, as French and Government favour in 
e ible wa’ rojects for carrying out new enterprises in 
which the Toast promise or hope in them, there will 
soon grow vp in Mexico so many interests either directly French, 
or created under French — and sanction, that it will be 
by no means easy for the Emperor to abandon the care of persons 
who have been induced to incur t risks on the faith of 
the tacit engagement which they will think he has taken towards 
them. The recent debate in the French Chamber, too, has shown 
that even those who most keenly criticize and —_ the me 
Government, and who have fastened on the Mexican expedition 
as one of the easiest openings for oratorical attack, are now con- 
vinced that, however mistaken the enterprise may have been 
originally, there is no longer any possibility of retiring from it. 
The honour of France is engaged, and the honour of France must 
be maintained unblemished at every cost. 

Whether the Americans of the North will seriously interfere with 
Mexico at any early date, is a question as to which no one but a very 
bold prophet would hazard an answer. That the South will suc- 
cumb before long may be exceedingly likely, but is not yet certain, 
and the opinions of those who have some right to offer an opinion 
differ altogether when it is asked what will happen if the South 
does succumb, It is possible that, when they are once thoroughly 
beaten in the field, the Southerners will give no more trouble; but 
it is also very possible that they may create endless difficulties, 
and re the strength of their conquerors. lm with a 
a ike France in a moment of exhaustion great internal 
difficulty is a very grave risk. The Americans of the North, too, 
may be supposed to be —— not only of examining whether a 
war is likely to be profitable, but whether it is just; if they dis- 
cuss the question of going to war with France for Mexico, they will 
find a very great want of any reasonable pretext. There is a vague 
talk at present about fighting against the Mexican Empire, because 
it is said that the establishment of the Empire is an infringement 
of the Monroe doctrine. But the slightest examination of the real 
history and meaning of the Monroe doctrine will show that 
it was meant to apply to something very different. It is only 
applicable when American a are subverted by European 

owers on the express ground that they are republics, and that 
republicanism is to be put down everywhere. It is manifestly 
absurd to say that the Empire of Mexico is in any way a menace 
to the republicanism of the States, or that there was any pu 
of the sort aimed at when it was established. It may, therefore, 
— that the North, when successful, will think it neither 
politic nor just to quarrel with France for Mexico; and as to 
filibusters, although they create a serious danger which is by no 
means to be under-estimated or overlooked, it may be remarked 
that, if they come by land, they will have to cross wild intervening 
districts before they reach the vital parts of the Empire, and if 
they come by sea they will have first to get through the French 
navy, and then to fight the French army. 

hile, therefore, it must be owned that there is some uncertain 

as to the immediate future of Mexico, it may be said that the chances 
of good fortune preponderate considerably over the chances of 
bad fortune. The Mexican Empire is passing through a critical time 
now, but there is no apparent reason why it should not pass through 
the crisis safely. The Emperor Maximilian wants, above all, two 
things—he wants more money, and better administrative 
services; and if he gets the money, he is sure to get better 
and abler administrators and advisers, for this success will enable 
him to procure assistants and agents of a higher class, and 
those he has will gradually learn their business. Whether he 
can get the money remains to be seen. He cannot get on for the 
next year or two unless he can borrow; but neither can Turkey 
nor Italy exist without borrowing, and — they always find kind 
friends who enable them to meet their liabilities. And if it is in 
some degree dangerous to invest in Mexican securities, as it is 
surely in some degree dangerous to invest in Turkish or Italian 
securities, an investor may reflect that Mexico, with some com- 

rative disadvantages, has also some comparative advantages. 

here is no great overpowering difficulty to be encountered in 
Mexico such as the Austrian ion of Venetia creates in 
Italy, and the rule of a Mahomedan over a Christian people creates 
in European Turkey. In neither Italy nor Turkey is there a 
sibility of a sudden and royal road to wealth prosperity lke 
that offered in Mexico by the mining districts of the northern 
provinces. There is no part of the world where the execution of a 
single public work could make so vast a difference for the better 
to a whole country as the construction of the railway from Vera 
Cruz to the capital will make to Mexico. And, lastly, the 
existing Government in Mexico is supported not only, as Turkey 
is supported, by a great country, but it is supported by a powerful 
ruler who has a nal interest in its success, and to 
whom its: failure would be a _— personal humiliation, and a 
source of considerable political danger. It is scarcely likely that 
the Emperor Napoleon wil allow his Mexican scheme to fail, and 
a policy which he has openly proclaimed as peculiarly his own to 
be baffled for want of a little more money and a few more troops ; 
and it must be remembered that France, simply by not pressing for 
the sum agreed to be paid to her, virtually gives the Mexican 
persevere a short time longer in the attempt to paci e coun’ 
it is reasonable to ex they will succeed. ‘Spain waste very —— 4 
as bad a state after the Carlist war as Mexico isin now. But En 
land and Pranee prevented the intervention of the Powem 
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‘tothe Carlist party, and the Government, heving gained a little 
ing-time, wes able gradually to put down , and 
introduce order and security. At any rate, those who attempt to 
view Mexico impartially may — themselves to wish very 
heartily that the Emperor and his Empire may succeed. The 
capmet fail to be touched by the zeal and singlemindedness wi 
which a man of a very generous and inating character has 
eet shimself to discharge a difficult and ungrateful task. And 
‘without any foolish jealousy of Americans, and while fully re- 
eognising that it is far better that Yankees should overrun the 
country than that it should be left to its own anarchy and should 
be preyed upon for ever by hordes of idle thieves and murderers, 
yet Englishmen are justified.in hoping that the Mexicans may 
pass through a gentler change, and meet with a kindlier fate, than 
the Americans would offer them ; that they may be incorporated 
with, zather then give place to, a new dominant race; and that 
they may have an equal share in the prosperity which a ently 
and just government like that of the Emperor Maximilian will, 
if it 1s 6twong enough, establish in the country. 


LORD PALMERSTON AT LAMBETH. 


) ONS seem to follow much the same rules in philanthropy 
as‘among the pomps and vanities of the wicked world. In the 
One ameminent modiste or a distinguished patroness invents a 
new bonnet, or devises some new toilette, which all the world at 
onee aceepts without ever thinking whether the novelty is more 
oot becoming, or convenient than what has been cast 
aside. Much in the same way, any freak of a philanthropic leader 
is .auxe to be adopted 'y, and enthusiastically promoted by 
these warm-hearted but uncommonly weak-headed folk whose 
great mission in life is to “raise the working-classes.” It is of 
no use to attempt to discuss how far the new nostrum is an im- 
t, either in principle or detail, the old. To question 
@erfect efficacy is to be guilty of aristocratic selfishness, 
eng ¢lass cynicism, and all the other nameless offences implied 
‘im criticizing philanthropy. Nobody would presume to debate 
with « fashionable tailor, and it is quite as rash to debate 
with the fashionable philanthropist. eople are extremely re- 
luctant -to believe on man dresses out fashion 
for good society. ey are not less firmly pers that an 
who declines swallow the Philanthropic panaces which 
‘to ‘be im season hates all who are socially beneath him, and is 
© persons, i are so undisgui ile to these changin 
freaks and fashions as to denounce the cake notion of “ me oon 
the labouring man,” and to say that whatever raising is perma- 
nently accomplished will be done by the man himself, and not by 
fine ladies and gentlemen who approach him daintily, and with kid 
gloves on, Still, perhaps, one fashionable process for raising people 
may be more objectionable than another. There are shades and 
degrees even in fatuousness. Some mistakes are tolerably inno- 
cuoug, while others contain a principle which is simply fatal. 
Mechanics’ Institutions, for instance, have certainly done no grave 
mischief, even if the good they have done is infinitely small com- 
with the anticipations of their projectors. The millennium 
which was to arrive in about one generation after the foundation 
of Mechanics’ Institutes scarcely seems much nearer than it was. It 
has now been discovered that, before you can make a middle-aged 
weaver or a hodman into a learned scholar and a profound philo- 
sopher, it is just as well that he should have learnt how to read and 
write inthe days of his youth. -People now see, with something 
like understanding, that the raising process, as applied to a whole 
clase, must begin in childhood. To come from courses of 
philosophic lectures, with brilliant experiments and di 
and eloquence and the applause of a crowd of intelligent artisans, 
down to copybooks and primers, and dull and dirty little boys and 
girls, is mortifying, but it is very salutary. The c both tests 
the soundness of the philanthropist, and confers some benefits on 
the objects of his ne By this unpleasant drudgery the way 
is at paved for loftier work in the next generation. And 
perhaps the best lesson that Mechanics’ Institutes have taught is 
that uo progress can be made without an immense amount of 
weary plodding. 

But Mechanics’ Insti in London at all events, have gone 
very much out of fashion. are called Industrial Exhibitions 
have-entirely superseded them in the esteem of the philanthropists. 
Distinguis ians are gloriously indifferent to the compara- 
tive merits of the thousand which their names are used to 
float or puff. And so we hear the same talk about Industrial 
Exhibitions which used to be heard years ago about Mechanics’ 
Institutes. The Premier, that enthusiastic and discriminating friend 
of the working-man, in distributing the prizes the other day at the 
Lambeth Baths, said exactly what he would have said if he had 
been distributing prizes at a Mechanics’ Institute or an Academy 
for young gentlemen. Of course he with the threadbare 
panegyric which even the artisan must by this time have learnt 
to see through, that “this was one of the most interesting cere- 

entrapped into presiding over such meetin 
ways does say. Lord Brougham a meeting in his 
life which was not the most interesting he ever took part in. Mr. 
Gladstone ame! unctuous in this kind of conventional eulogy. 
But Lord I rston is unrivalled for the air of unconsciousness 
aud apparent conviction with which he utters the usual but quite 


encomium. Itmust be admitted, however, that there were 
age or two circumstances on this occasion which made it exception- 
auy interesting. Three recipients of certificates of distinction de- 
liberately tore them up in Palmerston’s face, and threw the 
fragments on the ground. It would be us to take 
these silly fellows as types of the working-class, but at the same 
time their conduct is a useful comment on the fine theory that every 


horny-handed artisan is always one of “nature’s gentlemen,” a 


model of manly demeanour and really high breeding. Angels in 
human shape are always bores, and we have heard so much about 
the perfection of the British artisan that a little outbreak of silli- 
ness and bad manners is quite a relief. Of course the artisan is 
vastly superior to the so-called cultivated class in good feeling, 
and delicate tact, and undefiled straightforwardness, and all other 
virtues. It is unspeakably refreshing, therefore, to find that 
working-men have a touch of human nature, though in this case 
it certainly was not that which 
Makes the whole world kin, 
That all with one consent praise new-born gawds, 

The new-born gawd at the Lambeth Baths was an ornamental 
card, and, according to the gushing re in the Times, “ Lord 
Palmerston, by his own acceptance of one of these distinctions, 
administered probably the most dignified rebuke in his power.” 
This may be true, but it is uncommonly hard to see the exact 
point of the rebuke. The ornamental card was supposed to be 
given as a reward for some amateur work of art or ingenuity 
which the recipient had exhibited. Perhaps the geni mier 
has been devoting the little leisure which cares of State may 
leave him to making diminutive plaster casta, or painting splashy 
imitations of Mr. Frith’s pictures, or cutting a set of chessmen 
out of cherry stones. Or did he is card for simply 
making an exhibition of himself? Nobody would deny that Lord 
Palmerston was by far the most wonderful thing in the Exhibition, 
or that his ornamental card was richly deserved on this ground. 
How far the acceptance of it was either a dignified rebuke, or any- 
thing else dignified, is quite another question. The old inci, 
Populus vult decipi, decipiatur, may be very sound and irable, 
but perhaps the less that is said about its dignity the better. 
course the adroitness with which Lord Palmerston carried out the 
principle is beyond praise. “It is quite remarkable,” he said, 
“that such intellectual distinction should have been exhibited by 
persons of both sexes.” Lord Palmerston is as much astonished 
to find men and women le of the huge intellectual dis- 
tinction of ingenious toy-making, as the well-known English tra- 


cupied in the service of their country.” The speaker had 
evidently thought, up to this time, that volunteering must occup 
every moment of a man’s leisure, and was quite incompatible wi 
any other diversion. But most wonderful of all the charming 
surprises with which the Premier was fre ed was the youthful- 
ness of many of the successful exhibitors. His delight and 
enthusiasm almost made the orator incoherent. “I have seen 
many recipients of medals pass before me to-day whom you could 
not see, on account of the lowness of their stature—children, 
almost, of precocious talent, from whom we may fairly expect 
that, in their maturer age, they will arrive at great distinction in 
their respective careers.” Lord Palmerston had seen the 
exhibition which he praised so unsparingly, his surprise would 
probably have been less extreme. e collection itself had been 
removed, so that his estimate of the intellectual distinction of 
being an exhibitor is scarcely as valuable as it might else have 
been. Surely, where. most of the objects exhibited were 
childish, there is nothing wonderful in the fact that many of 
the exhibitors were children. And why should we fairly 
expect that these children will eventually arrive at great dis- 
tinction in their respective careers? The avowed object of such 
exhibitions is to encourage people to work, not in their distinctive 
career, but out of it. A cobbler who amuses himself by daubing 
an imitation of “Eastward Ho,” and gets an ornamental card for 
his pains, is rather less likely to arrive at great distinction than if 
he had stuck to his last. 

And this is the fallacy which makes these Industrial Ex- 
hibitions not only not remarkably efficient in “raising” the 
exhibitors, but even mischievous. Lord Palmerston spoke as if 
every exhibitor had shown an admirable proficiency in his own 
eraft, and was therefore on the high road to all kinds of 
fame and glory and advancement. This exhibition, he told 
us, is significant of the British Constitution. Just as every 
meritorious exhibitor at Lambeth got his medal or his orna- 
mental card, without favour or partiality, so every (prize in 
the country was open to fair competition. “ Look at your 
army, your navy, your law, your church, your statesmen.” 
In every one of these careers are men who have risen from the 
smallest beginnings to the highest points. There are no barriers, 
in this happy country, between the humblest individual and the 
“very highest positions of social merit and distinction.” <A 
Prime Minister can afford to talk in this way, and to hold up a 
grossly unreal picture of men’s chances in life as if it were a coxrect 

resentation of the actual condition of yen Every exhibitor 
in the room knew the picture was absurd, and that, if he obeyed 
Lord Palmerston’s injunctions to “ look” at all the professions, 
he would find his own chance of being Commander-in-chief, or 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or Prime Minister about as good 


a | ve er was to find even little boys at ulogne able to 

E speak French fluently. It was not less surprising that such 

. distinction should haye been exhibited “even by some whose 

: military uniform showed that their leisure hours were oc- 


Plain common sense 
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as of becoming the Sovereign on the throne. It may be very | 
well that this is so, but it is not very well either that the 
First Minister should palm off false and unreal notions, or that 
his listeners dhould be so weak as to like them, when all the 
time they knew them to be false. But even admitting that the 
Lambeth artisan can rise to the mitre or the woolsack, or to the 
“very highest position of social merit and distinction,” will he be 
more likely to do so teen his best ingenuity and most of 
his leisure to his own business pursuits, or to ~ ge of It is | 
lainly a matter of necessity that the artisan, like his pear | 
inferiors, the scholar, the doctor, the lawyer, should have plenty | 
of leisure, and should be encouraged to spend his leisure in a | 
harmless way. So far the Industrial Exhibitions are likely to be | 
useful. They encourage a man to waste his time in making toys, 
rather than in boozing. The ornamental card is a nobler goal than 
the oracular chair of a pothouse. If Lord Palmerston and the | 
other patrons of these Exhibitions said that the receipt of a card | 
was possibly a reason for thinking that the recipient would not | 


produced by soap and water between a man who bets shillings and 


a man who bets thousands must be less indelibly imp than 
the difference between either of them and the bishop or the Dis- 
senting preacher. 


One of the most strongly discriminated of these classes is that 
whose characteristics are all determined by a tendency towards 
horseflesh. Its members move among us in human shape, much as, 
in mediseval legends, bodies tenanted by demons walked and 
talked, and went through all natural functions like ordivary men. 
Wegdo not mean to insinuate any unpleasant imputation against 
these gentlemen. We may possibly be receiving angels unawares; 
although we confess that they have not, to our vision, exactly what 
Dr. Newman would call the “notes” of an angelic mission. We 


| merely mean to imply that to-the outside barbarians their motives 


are strange and inscrutable. No it seems to absorb a man’s 
faculties more entirely than a devotion to the Turf. We do not 
pretend to explain what is the secret charm which exercises so 
powerful an attraction. Upon many noses the scent of the stable 


beat his wile, or die of delirium tremens, or take to housebreaking, | acts with a simply deterrent effect. Talk about horses is, to the 


they would be saying about as much as the fact itself warrants 
them in saying. That.adrayman has spent his leisure hours in | 
making @ ale out of a walnut-shell is very delightful ; but he may | 
fairly reply that you are returning evil for good if you begin to 
lecture him about the beauties of the British Constitution, and the 
iety of his instantly aring for the bar, or holy orders, or 
of his conclusions of West- 
end philanthropist, when he gets into the intoxicating atmosphere 
ot an Industrial. Exhibition, are altogether too wide for the 
premisses. Mr. Gladstone would insist that the walnut-shell 
ship is a satisfactory evidence of the drayman’s right to vote 
away the money of his-neighbours. Lord Palmerston, on the 
other hand, assures the drayman that the walnut-shell is 
the foundation of a brilliant social career. It is a necessity 
of the politician’s position to say grand and _inspiriting 
things of this kind when he into the philanthropic element. 
be quite out of place on such 
occasions, and it is n , therefore, to inflate the listeners by 
an artificial enthusiasm, and to clothe the naked truth in all sorts of 
purple and fine linen. Lord Palmerston incidentally exposed the 
rinciple which all the rest of his discourse had most carefully 
t out of sight, ‘Depend upon it you will by systematic ind 


ustry 
raise yourselves in the social system of your country.” Precisely ; but — 


the industry which an Industrial Exhibition encourages is exactly 
the reverse of systematic, and on this account it is a great mistake 
to suppose that success in it is amy guarantee for social 


grandeur. Nobody knows this better than the working-man him- 


self. If he were only left alone, and not 
and “elevated” and “got. at,” 
likely to get on than he is, 


mized and petted, 
would be a great more 


TATTERSALL’S. 


Gove mvralist supposed himself to have made a profound 
remark, as he certainly made a successful one, when he said 
that one half the world did not know how the other half lived. 
lt is difficult to discover the secret of the vitality of aphorisms ; 
bat in this case it must be due, not to the originality or profundity 
of the observation, but, more probably, to the intensity of its 
commonplace. Instead of exaggerating an obvious truth—the com- 
monest device for giving some point to a platitude—it understates 
it absurdly, We should come nearer the mark by saying that the 
knowledge of no hundredth part of the world extends beyond its 
own limits. We know something about the mode of life of the little 
compartment of society in which our own days are — but we are 
as ignorant of most others as if they were filled by Hottentots or Zulu 
Kattirs. In a country which has been thoroughly democratized, 
where the whole population is simply the product of any one 
of its units multiplied by twenty or thirty million, this is less true. 
In England, where we are not yet polished down to one uniform 
lane, itis a palpable and visible fact. Somewhere about Trafalgar 
wa there is a centre at which the paths of all classes occa- 
sionally intersect, but a journey of two or three miles in any 
direction places us amongst a perfectly homogeneous population of 
entirely different composition from that which dwells in any 
other, We get into wilds where the people are always pointing 
morals for school inspectors— where there are five hundred or 
five thousand, or perhaps it is fifty thousand, grown-up men and 
women who have never heard of the Queen, and cannot answer the 
pap Who made P in a satisfactory manner. We discover 
e abodes of the curious sect whose organ is the Advertiser, who 
have a low opinion of Mr. Mill, and would prefer to be represented 
by Mr. Dickens or Mr. Tennyson. Along other radii of the circle we 
expose different sections of the social strata. We need not enlarge 
upon these great gulphs fixed between different ranks and pursuits 
in life; there are other invisible demarcations which are the more 
striking when we notice them, because they are represented by no 
outward and visible sign. People not only pass us in the streets, 
but even live in the same house with us, who move in an entirely 
different world of thoughts and impressions. Gentlemen who pass 
all their spare time in the British Museum studying Armenian 
manuscripts are mixed up with men who never read anything but | 
the betting lists in the 7imes or Bell’s Life. If we could lay down 
on a mental chart the tracks taken by the minds of the two | 
classes, they would perhaps diy further than those whose | 
bodily shells are more distinct. mere ial differences | 


majority even of English mankind, an unintelligible jargon. 
There is, of course, no kind of slang which is not somewhat 
annoying to the uninitiated. It is distressing to be in a 
roomful of metaphysicians, if you believe “subjective” and 
“ objective” to have on the whole no meaning whatever. It 
is wearisome to listen to a theological discussion, after you 
have strictly limited your supplies of theology to the amount 
necessary for practical purposes. -It is an awful and horrible 
| fate to be the only representative of the public amongst a crowd of 
old Eton schoolfellows, di ing the various legends of their 
' school days. And it is not pleasant to hear German statesmen 
quarrelling over the rights wrongs of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question. But the outsider scarcely comes off much worse in any 
of these unenviable positions than he does when surrounded by men 
who are of the turf, turfy. It is not merely that the names and 
terms which they use are unfamiliar. There is no apparent reason 
| why any human being should take any interest in them. Why 
should any intelligent biped care whether one quadruped with an 
utterly ridiculous name can run faster than another with a name 
more ridiculous still? Of course, a considerable ammount of skill 
is expended in bringing the brute to tion, and there is 
a certain interest in any ~~ into which much skill enters. 
We can partially unders e absorption of men who know 
something feuk: the conditions of the contest; the real mys- 
tery is the intense interest of others who do not know one 
‘horse from another, and to whom the animal’s name is 
merely the same thing as a number on a lottery ticket. 
|The interest, of course, consists in the gambling; and since 
the days ee satirists there has been me in 
| moralizing about the propensity of mankind to . But 

| ould. slethod gambling te oo 
| attractive? It seems to be rather slower and less m 


than other plans of risking your money. If downright roulette 
| or rouge et noir has got too bad a name to be practised openly, it 
is still quite respectable to speculate in cotton or the Confederate 


loan. What is the particular element about the betting which 
turns upon horse-racing that gives it such a peculiar charm? Is 
it that the kind of aristocratic halo which gilds the summits: of 
the profession sheds some light upon its lowest walks, and enables 
the butcher-boy to pride himself upon participating in the amuse- 
ment of dukes? Or is there some intrinsic merit in the 
whose exact sources it is beyond our power to grasp and de’ 
To answer these questions, as indeed to answer most other 
—- in a satistactory manner, would involve (amongst ether 
things) a short analysis of the nt state of society, a succinct 
historical sketch of the y which it has been evolved, and 
a few psychological inquiries for which we have not sufficient room 
at t. 

t isenough to say that the Turf acts asa 
many minds, and that those minds upon which it Sewebvanten: 
tirely fail to understand those upon which it does. The uns 
tible class, or such of them as ed to be aware of the: fact, 
might find a motive for wonder at the opening of Messrs, 
Tattersall’s a very now and then some foreign sect 
opens its place of worship in England. We stare for a day or twoat 
the temple devoted to the Russian or Armenian or Jewish services. 
We assume, ing to the established maxim, that it interests 
as well as amuses them and doesn’t hurt us, and we make no 
further efforts to enter into their state of mind. The erection of 
this temple to the god of horseracing has reminded us of the 
strange breach of continuity between the pathies of those 
who worship in it and those who worship after ditferent fashions. 
In India, there is somewhere a temple devoted to monkeys. The 
Englishman who passes its doors has little more appreciation 
of the sentiments of its inmates than many of their fellow- 
countrymen have of the motives of the frequenters of Tatter- 
sall’s. If they enter by a strange chance, they e with 
simple wonder at the shrines and altars. What ie the mean- 
ing of this “ spaci ent” which the reporters inform 


they, after the fashion of Comtists, solemnly worship the abstract 
idea of past winners of the Derby, and supplicate a blessing on 
their future efforts? We fear that the petitions put up might be 
of a somewhat inconsistent nature. Or is there a more concrete 


’ us is decorated im such exquisite taste’ Encaustic tiles, 
green moroceo, and the admirable harmony which is said 
to pervade the whole, call up something of ecclesiastical 
associations, What kind of rites do the devotees -_ Do 
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object of adoration? In the centre of the auction-room rises “ the 
old fountain temple, presented by George IV., which has been 
cleaned up, and looks quite tidy, with its bust on the top, and its 
newly-washed fox beneath.” There is something a little perplex- 
ing about this temple, or, as we should rather call it, this shrine 
within a temple. e combination of G IV. and the fox is 
somewhat unpromising, and we cannot discover why the fox should 
he comfortably seated within, while the bust of George IV. is 
perched insecurely upon the surmounting canopy. Can it be that 
an insidious allegory is intended, and that, whereas the head of our 
late beloved monarch is erected as a signboard to attract the 
unwary, the incarnation of cunning sits enthroned inside? The 
fountain is evidently convenient. Worshippers at this peculiar 
shrine must sometimes find it desirable to wash their han We 
fear that the curiosity of the uninitiated vulgar as to the nature of the 
ceremonies within is likely to remain unsatisfied. It is 
impossible for them to distil any special meaning from the Babel 
of sounds which rises from the mystic ring. It is, however, safe 
to assume that, as in some other forms of religion, if no one else 
receives any protit, the priests at any rate are not losers. The 
Messrs. Tattersall, who may be considered to hold that office, will, 
we hope, benefit by the erection of their new temple. 

It is usual for preachers to add to their sermon a practical 
application. After the orthodox three heads, the hearer feels 
disappointed if rf are not driven home by a reproof of his 
shortcomings, or, if possible, of the shortcomings of some one 
else. It would be easy for tho preacher who took for his text the 
rise of Messrs. Tattersall’s new-premises to draw a very practical 
conclusion indeed. He must be singularly ill qualified for his 
task if he could not deduce from it the degeneracy of Englishmen, 
the corruption of manners, and the approachin diseclution of 
society in general. It is = to paint an effective contrast be- 
tween the destination of the Bishop of London’s fund and of the 
sums which have provided this convenience of a somewhat 
different character. e are, of course, not going to venture upon 
such a flight of eloquence. We are much more inclined to 
apply the aphorism of Pope, upon which Sam Weller com- 
mented with-so much skill, that whatever is is right. At 
any rate, if it is not, there is not much use in complaining. 
It is only Civil Service Commissioners who would be epee 
of asking the question, and only very young men who would 
be disposed to answer it, whether, on the whole, the practice 
of horse-racing is prejudicial to the English character. Can- 
didates for the place of a letter-carrier would doubtless be able 
(if such questions came within the official view of English history) 
to give six reasons in favour of it and seven against it, and to 
decide unhesitatingly that the noes had it. We have seen men 
required to answer, as one among twelve questions, the trifling 
inquiry, what was the reason that representative government suc- 
ceeded in England and failed in France? The next step will 
mee be to ask a youth for his —— on matters in general. 

eanwhile, a discussion on the effects of different amusements 
upon the national character comes within the class for which in- 
structors will soon have provided a short, easy, and conclusive 
answer. We must refer to them for a comparison of the merits 
and faults of the class to whom Tattersall’s is a centre of attraction. 
Our weak minds are unable to extricate them from their compli- 
cated relations to other peculiarities of English society. We cannot 
even in imagination amputate the of this particular function 
without radically altering the connexion of other parts. What the 
effect upon the country would be if that noble animal, the horse, were 
to die out altogether by some sudden blight such as the potato- 
disease, and the occupation of all that hung on to him by different 
links were suddenly taken away, it is impossible to conjecture. 
Perhaps it might be found that the institution was in some way 
hopelessly entangled with the roots of our thrice-sacred Constitu- 
tion. If Newmarket were to become a wilderness, and Epsom to be 
deserted, there is no knowing what might happen to the House of 
Lords. It might be’ blighted by a mysterious sympathy, or it 
might be found that the intellectual vigour of the landed aris- 
tocracy depended upon their study of matters connected with the 
Turf. We may wait for the solution of this question until steam- 
engines have = ey horses; and, considering that the supply 
of coal is limited, and the supply of horses indefinite, there seems 
to be some chance of the steam-engines becoming extinct first. 
Meanwhile, so long as the institution exists, and attracts a certain 
quantity of persons, we are glad that they have a comfortable 
house to meet in. Though we do not admire their taste in 
erecting a temple to George IV. and a fox, we have no right to 
quarrel with it, neither shall we think it fit to quarrel with the 
propensities which it may be held to symbolize. 


THE STRIKE IN THE IRON TRADE. 


§ gory is little use in moralizing on the strike in the iron 
trade. Disputed rights which imply a superior authority or 
recognized tribunal are easier to 
No practical purpose is served demonstrations that either 
masters or men ought to abstain measures which are per- 
mitted by law, and professedly approved by their own consciences. 
The publication of the wages earned by some of the leaders in the 
strike is scarcely consistent with the laws of honourable warfare. 
It is not more culpable to strike for high wages than for low, and 
if a puddler could command the income of a Lord Chancellor he 
would undoubtedly not be content with any smaller pay. More- 


te than conflicting powers. 


over, as the most skilful and prosperous workmen are the natural 
chiefs of the operative community, the earnings of the spokesmen 
or representatives of any trade afford only an approximate in- 
dication of the average rate of wages. though delegates, in 
their speeches and circulars, frequently appeal to public opi- 
nion, their acts appear to be as inde mt of the judgment of 
the world at large as if Trades’ Unions were: powerful Govern- 
ments, with only moral forces to réstrain ‘them from appropriating 
some coveted Poland, or! Nice, “or Sehleswig, or Yexas. The 
opinion of the working-class ‘is favour of men ‘on strike, 
and the rest of the community is perhaps alniost too unanimous on 
the opposite side of the question: '» The actual’ combatants rely on 


a calculation of their respective forees, although they occasionally . 


affect to discuss the merits of ‘the \controversy. © The Nort 
Staffordshire masters made‘a large coneession when er agreed 
to submit to arbitration the recent ‘reduction of: ‘Phe men 
were ashamed to reject a pro ‘whieh had often been‘urged on 
their own behalf, but they insisted ‘on @' provisional advance of 
wages as the condition of going to work’in- the interval. If they 
had been sincere in their-professed: desite for reconciliation, Lord 
Lichfield would have removed all difficulty by his suggestion that 
the arbitration should cover the immediate tate of wages, and that 
the men should in the meantime ‘draw-moriey on account. The 
refusal of the delegates to‘ consent ‘to’a compromise implies their 
unshaken belief that they ‘willbe ‘able:to' force masters to 
accept their original terms. — It remains to be seen whether capital 
or labour will ail, and it is -not-unlikely that ‘the’ prosperity 
of the Mi iron’ trade: will. disappear’ in’ the ‘course of the 

e prize of the contest, consisting in‘ a larger or smaller share 
of the profits arising from the manufaptere ‘of bar iron; is unluckily 
itself of a volatile nature,’ North’ Staffordshire is not the only 
place, nor is England the only country, where puddling furnaces 
are to be found. Belgian ironmastérs ‘wateh with keen interest 
the quarrels of Englishmen and musters}’ thoroughly under- 
standing how a difference of a pound or two in the price of a'ton of 
iron would transfer innumerable orders from the Northern —> 

from South Wales, and from Staffordshire, to Liége. Shettield an 
Birmingham, the Railway Mec re ‘and even the Govern- 
ment dockyards, will steadily fefusé ‘any’ patrio (to 
native industry tempered by’ native comptilsory “idlene The 
masters are perhaps at a disadvantage in the contest through their 
fuller comprehension of the ecoriomic laws Of trade: The leaders of 
Trades’ Unions assume that works which have been closed must 
necessarily re-open, and any doubts which arise 'as to the pru- 
dence of their conduct are quieted‘by the consideration’ that, at the 
worst, men may emigrate to the United States. - It’ is not so easy to 
transfer a large capital invested in leases of iron-stone, in collieries, 
in buildings and machinery, to undertakings less exposed to 
capricious and arbitrary interruptions. It was probably fear of 
competition, rather than deference't6 eombitiation, which induced 
the North Staffordshire masters to accept the apparently indefinite 
scheme of arbitration. It might ‘havé beén ‘thought that the 
custom of adopting a fixed rtion between the Tate of wages 
and the price of iron precluded the necessity df future conflicts. 
The men had virtually acquired a Timited partnership in the 
profits, and consequently they ‘were ‘fairly lidble'ts stffer from the 
fluctuations of trade. Their réfasal abide the ‘bargiin or 
understanding found but a frivolous exeuse in’ the prétence that 
the masters had reduced the price unnecessarily‘ or’ prematurely. 
The capitalist is the sole judge of ‘coninfercial Sepedieney, and he 
may be safely trusted not to ‘sell his’ ‘too cheaply. 
The workmen who censure a fall of price on accbunt of an assumed 
briskness of trade have no medns of’ ascertaining the prospective 

demand, or the cost of competing’ production,’ 
It is alleged that machinery substituted 
for manual labour in some of thé of ptiddling ‘tron ; nor 
is it impossible that, if the ‘statement fotiiide”l;” the ‘strike 
may accelerate the introduction of’ aif’ advantageous’ change. 
To unskilled observers the employrient or non-employment of 
mechanical contrivances seems to be strangely dépendent’ upon 
accident ; but there are probably reasons for teaching engines to 
make delicate lace patterns, ‘and for entrusting to human strength 
the rough manipulation of melted iron.’ If'the Gost of the iton- 
manufacture can be diminished, producers and consumers will be 
simultaneously benefited, but’ the embartassinent of strikes will 
not be permanently avoided; it is fr iblé in the 
present day to secure a monopoly of mechianiéal ‘inventions, there 
will be no additional facility for ‘undérselling’ foreign’ rivals. A 
more plausible project for ‘abolishing pore Fr “is proposed by 
philanthropic reformers of socialist’’ ities, Who would de- 
stroy both the classes which’ ‘find’ themselves at present’ in 
collision. If there were no’ manufacturing ‘capitalists, and no 
workmen living on wages, the élemients of a’ strike ‘would have 
been effectually eliminated. Co-operative’ manufacturing: 
ciations would govern their’ members -by Jaws Ws stringent as 
those which are enacted and enforced the’ Trades’ Unions. A 
dominant democracy is always distinguished rather’ by vigour than 
by justice, and privileged combinations or’ guilds’ of workmen 
wal probably long be able to repress'the i rdination of the 
less favoured body of non-contributors which’ would’ inévitably 
w up outside the co-operative system. Tn a country such as 
England, it will not be easy to effect an economic disfranchisement 
of private capital. A Government Bill of the present Session is 
designed to facilitate loans to traders, by allowing the lender to 
receive a share of the profits without incurting liability us a 
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partner. Co-operative ironfounders would have to borrow, and to 
submit to the terms imposed by capitalists, who would thus re- 
acquire a share in the property. Yet it is impossible to say how 
the natural operation of economical laws might be impeded if the 

er of legislation were transferred to the working-classes by 
Inge changes of the suffrage, 

The only partially satisfactory circumstance of the contest in 
the iron trade is the alarm with which both men and masters 
have shrunk from a struggle which assumed unexpected magni- 
tude. The North Staffordshire puddlers struck in concert with 
the whole body of workmen, and they found themselves suddenly 
confronted by the united masters, The Northern Union has con- 
sequently, withdvawn all ostensible support from the men on 
strike, and it has been agreed on both sides to circumscribe the 
area of: belligerent operations. It may be doubted whether the 


North Staffordshire, masters are satisfied with the withdrawal of 


their-Yorkshire and Durham allies. The promises of the wes 
of the Trades’ Union fail to command implicit confidence, and it 
will be impossible to know whether clandestine assistance is still 
furnished to the malcontents, The lock-out was, however, so 
extreme and dangerous a measure that the Northern ironmasters 
were probably. well-advised in accepting the overtures of the men. 
The continuance of the contest might. have inflicted irretrievable 
injury on the-iron trade, especially if the men had carried out 
their threat of emigrating in large numbers. In all social dis- 
tarbanees, itis of the utmost importance to gain time, for the 
purpose of allowing temporary causes of mischief to subside and 
disappear, The; cotton-workers, who. a few years ago suspended 
the whole industry of Lancashire, have since contrived to adjust 
their differences with their employers by amicable methods. A 
similar change in the disposition of, the iron-puddlers would 
obviate the necessity of devising organic modifications of the 


manufacturing system. In the meantime, political reformers will 


do well. to consider the probable results of allowing the Trade 
yawn executives to return half or two-thirds of the House of 
Jommons, 


WE are told by the high authorities that at last London comes 
ma into fair competition with Etruscan Rome, and that 
Thwaites rivals Tarquin the Elder. It may be admitted that the 
worship of Cloacina was never celebrated with such pomp as on 
‘Tuesday last. ‘The Heir-Apparent of England, the Conscript 
Fathers of the two Senates—the Imperial Parliament, that is, 
and the; municipality of Spring Gardens—together with the 
High Pontiffs and Arch Flamens, went down and worshipped 
the goddess who is henceforth to be invoked with perpetual 
at. Crossness and Barking Creek, Society must be 
adyancing—forwards is it, or backwards?—when our “imperial 
works and worthy kings” consist in “inaugurating” large sewers, 
and when, it is an especial honour to Royalty to turn the first 
bucketful of filth into a big brick ditch. All men, says our 
early academic teaching, are animals; man cannot divest himself 
of this, animality ; but the lesson that..we are, after all, with 
all our god-like powers and functions, so entirely creatures of a 
lower nature, was never more impressively read in this “ in- 
auguration.”;, There is no great in such a lesson, but there 
is something approaching to the grotesque in the very solemn and 
dignified way.in which this sermon on the littleness of man has 
of late been presenen Measured by its money value, there is of 
course something formidable, in the price which here, in London, 
we are forced to pay for the. first decency and necessity of life ; 


‘but, after all, there is. not, so much to boast of in the main 


drainage scheme, except by way.of comparison with our 
neglects... Three or four millions money are a large 
large. that may be, well, excused for having put off to the 
Jast, moment, such a. formidable expenditure. And it must be 
remem that, the present necessity is only an accidental step 
in a series of accidents. Bramah’s celebrated domestic invention, 
and its. general use, which is not forty years old, accidentally 

iled the Thames. _Through.the accident of one or two excep- 
tionally hot summers, we all got alarmed at the unexpected re- 
sults of our first, and unfortunate, attempt at cleanliness. The 
spectacle of a whole Senate holding its nose for more than a 
fortnight ina sultry July was a disgrace and an inconvenience 
which was worth a few millions to remedy. Hace the main 
drainage, and the reign of Thwaites. Hence an annual charge 
on London and its assigns for ever, or for at least forty years; 
and hence the grand ceremony of Tuesday last. 

As fay as we can understand, there is little or nothing to com- 
plain of in the execution of Mr. Bazalgette’s scheme, which to 
non-professional eyes seems, from the nature of the case, to be one 
of the first simplicity. Given a vast variety of little streams, 
all tumbling down hill by their own gravity, the problem is to 
cut them off at right angles by a ditch; and then, when you have 
got this new intercepting channel to flow downwards as long 
as it can, to lift it up) by pumps and engines, and again let it flow 
down, till, by a succession of falls, and, if necessary, of lifts, 
you get you can discharge it into 
a river or a sea. ‘This seems to be hardiy a feat of i- 
neering skill to make much ado about in the way of pmn- 
ciple ; but we make no doubt that the details have been excel- 
lently carried out, as indeed they might well be with plenty of 
money and a universal carte blanche. Even the graces love for 
once San not quite neglected. Mr. Bazalgette has built a great 


chimney at Plumstead which looks like a very fair campanile, and 
in his pumping sheds he hasdeveloped upon the motif of an octagonal 
arcade in iron which is, we hope, not the last homage which 
engineers will pay to architectural seemliness. The champagne 
luncheon, to which the iminary sniffs at the Northern sewers 
in the full activity of rolling down their fetid volume must have 
= very appetitizing, is described as a success to those who 
ad the stomach to enjoy a banquet in a sewer. And, as the 
whole proceeding wore something of the aspect of inaugurating 
a cultus, a feast was 
divine honours of the new Goddess of Cleanliness. But we 
shall quite mistake last Tuesday’s celebration if we suppose 
next Thames to reassume its robes of 
ilver, or that the expectant salmon are already ing up 
with ‘a rush to the pools about Chertsey.  Strictl epetking ‘ 
the Metropolitan Drainage is not completed, what the 
Prince of Wales o was only the Southern sewer. Southwark 
has stolen a march upon London, and it will take some years— 
that is, until the completion of the Embankment — before the 
i of the Northern shores of the Thames is accomplished. 
And, after all, it must be left to experiencesto decide whether 
we have overtaken all our so-called sanitary possibilities of im- 
provement. In one particular, it is certain that the Thames will 
still be subject to at least occasional pollution. The extra-mural 
sewers and reservoirs are only constructed for the ordinary and 
daily sewage. In the case of storm floods, the polluted waters 
will overflow into the Thames, much as they do at angers 
by weirs along the metropolitan area; and though violent 
excessive rainfall is only to be ex on a few days in the year, 
yet sew iluted, it is true, but of the same nature as that 
which we have spent our millions to get rid of—will on certain, if 
rare, occasions find its way into the Thames, as of old, under our 
noses and between our bri We are not saying that this 
defect in the new drainage system is remediable ; but it is well to 
note at once that what we have done is not, and does not pretend 
to be, complete. So, in another direction, we must wait. the 
teachings of time before we can say that we have attained a 
success. Theory, and some amount of experiment, has decided 
that the foul aounate poured into the Thames at Barking and 
Plumstead will never be brought back by the tide to London 
Bridge, and the savans tell us that, at so low a point of the 
river as this, the se will be so diluted as no longer to be in- 
jurious to human health or destructive of animal life. Experience 
and the fishes will be our best instructors on this point; but, at any 
rate, to have carried our sewage fourteen miles away is something, 
and something in the right direction; and, moreover, it is some- 
thing which need not be undone if we find that it is to any 
extent ineffectual. By a formula said to be demonstrated, it is 
announced that the ebb tide carries down sewage to a point 
twelve miles below that at which the stream receives it; from 
which it follows that a nominal discharge of the sewage fourteen 
miles below London Bridge really means twenty-six miles down 
the river. This may be so, and we trust it will be proved to be so. 
But under any circumstances we should have preferred a lower point 
of discharge, or, better still, a clean sweep of the whole filth into 
the sea. And this it requires no great proficiency in the art of 
at 1s to say, the nt disposal of the sewage o on, by 
which it is, as °t old, discharged into the Thames, must be ae 
provisional arrangement. It is perfectly ridiculous to suppose 
we can, or ought to be, content with this half-and-h ary 
which is all that it is. The House of Commons, or at least Lo 
Robert Montagu’s Committee on London Sewage, after wasti 
a good deal of their time on a matter which was not before them— 
namely, a cock-and-bull story about Mr. Bazalgette’s connexion 
with some ‘ae for laying out streets in Odessa—has reported to 
the effect that the sewage of towns contains a fertilizin 6 manure 
for agricultural pu and that manure is a marketable article. 
This is a conclusion, one would have thought, that scarcely 
required a blue-book of 700 pages to arrive at. ‘Thankful, how- 
ever, for any mercies which we get at the hands of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, we are suiticiently grateful to add that 
legislative wisdom has further announced that what is true of 
London is true of Windsor and Reading; that what we have 
done towards cleansing the Thames they must do; and that, after 
all, the good we are doing in London is actually i prayer Ts a 
oer extent, by the neglect and dirty habits of our neighbours 
igher up the river. From which we conclude that Lord Robert has 
lately been reading his A‘sop, and that the fable of the Wolf and the 
Lomb hea not im and his es. In the mean- 
time we may rest and be thankful—rest, that is, in Earl Russell’s 
revised gloss upon the saying, with a full intention of using that 
rest only for renewed exertions, And fortunately there is a 
pecuniary motive to urge us onwards. We are spending, in 
the shape of a Main Drainage Assessment, 3d. in the pound on 
the rates of London, for what P Actually to throw away a 
marketable commodity, the full value of which has been estimated 
—perhaps by an enthusiastic philosopher who has long studied in 
the lesear of o—at fourteen millions per annum for the 
three kingdoms. it is true, or anything near the truth, that 
108. 10d. 1s, as has been calculated, the annual value of the results 
of the ordinary animal economy of each person—we are driven to 
periphrastic lan and if it is true, as it is, that the property 
and income-tax, if distributed per capita, amounts to 10s. os per 
head, the result is that we might save these taxes by a com- 
modity which we now waste. Or, to put it in ano form, 
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as the whole sewage of the empire is of the value of fourteen | 
millions, and the whole local taxation is just the same sum, 
we might save all local rates for the poor, the highways, and every 
other loeal purpose, by selling what we fling into the sea. 
No doubt these rose-coloured, but not rose-scented, calculations are 
based upon the assumption that se could be utilized without 
a grain of waste, and that it would always command customers at 
its present estimated value; and if we would listen to Dr. Thudi- 
chum, whose unsavoury calculations and expedients are set out 
with all = and indecency in the noisome blue-book into 
which we have here plunged, means might be devised for saving 
every ounce of the commodity. Some enemy, it must be 
added, urges that the n contrivances for this end 
would cost only 6,000,000/. for London alone. But without 
attempting to settle the pecuniary value of this unpleasant article 
of commeree, or, with the Laputan sage or ‘he Liebig, 
—a to say how it may be reduced to its original form, and 
how the grand cycle of nature’s loss and gain may be assisted, 
it is impossible to be content with the present epplication, 
or rather profligate waste, of what must have some value. 
Indeed, we are at present worse off than we were twenty years ago. 
Nightso# was always, in some shape or other, returned to the land 
when ls were in use. Modern domestic improvements have 
deprived British agriculture of the first element of fertility; and if 
it does nothing else, the completion, or the successive stages of the 
completion, of the London Draii willserve to realize to us rate- 
payers that we are all, potentially, Golden Dustmen, if we would, 
or could, bring our laystalls into the market. It is possible that 
Mesars. Napier and Hope may be over sanguine in their expecta- 
tions of turning the Maplin Sands into dairy farms, and of herding 
Alderneys where sea monsters now stable. But, at any rate, they 
make us an offer. They are ready to take where they like (what 
they ogy is some fifty miles further off) and to do what they 
like with, the dirty mass which we have spent four millions to 
carry only fourteen miles away; and we had better close with 
their offer. Baron Liebig says they mre the sewage of the 
universe on to those Essex quicksands they will never grow 
a blade of grass. Messes. Napier and Hope think differently, 
and are already revelling in the butter and cheese, and fifty 
per cent. dividends, of the future. It is no particular concern 
of ours who may turn out to be right, or who wrong. But 
one thing stands out plain. Messrs. Napier and Hope are pre- 

to construct a culvert, forty-four miles , in continua- 
tion of Mr. Bazalgette’s sewers which at present stop at Barking, 
and from that place down to those Maplin Sands, which culvert is 
to carry every ounce of the Northern sewage. on sense 
ought to teach us that we had better close with such an offer as 
this, rather than waste another five years in debating whether 
the promoters of the scheme will be ruined or enriched by it. 


THE BHOOTAN WAR. 


epee Bhootan expedition, after the capture of Dalimkote at the 
outset of the campaign, was for some weeks the laughing- 
stock of the Calcutta press. Report after report was sent home 
of the ridiculousness of the whole affair. Not the vestige of an 
enemy was to be seen. Fort after fort, where we might have 
been detained for weeks, was found abandoned. A handful of 
Bengal police on a reconnaissance captured Dewangiri, one of the 
strongest places, while the main column was toiling towards it 
through the jungle by cautious approaches. To crown all, the 
last fort on the line we meant to occupy—Bissen Singh—was taken 
possession of after a week’s marching over a few miles of ground, 
and the obstinate resistance of an old man and a dog! Such was the 
issue of the elaborate arrangements and the strong force which had 
been thought necessary, and nothing, said the Calcutta newspapers, 
could be more ridiculous. They have suddenly changed their tone, 
and with good reason when we consider the gravity of the recent 
news. It turns out that the anticipations of those who, like our- 
selves, expected something more than a mere military promenade 
in Bhootan, have been more than confirmed. The Bhooteahs, whom 
we despised, have been acting in a manner as creditable to their 
judgment as it is inconvenient to ourselves. Not venturing to 
oppose the first vigour of our onset, they managed, by keeping 
out of the way, to induce a fatal security and contempt; and when 
we thought our work done, and nothing left but to garrison the 
country we had conquered and withdraw the extra forces em- 
ployed in the conquest, they for the first time display their 
strength, attack our diminished force, seri menace with a 
counter fort one of the strongest works in our line, and force 
us to effect a disastrous retreat from others. Such is the 


substance of the late intelligence, which abruptly awakens 
us to the consciousness that we are in for another little war, 
involving serious charges on Indian finance, and the far more | 
serious sacrifice of British soldiers in an unknown region which 
hitherto no one had cared to hear about, and in a contest which | 
can bring us no profit, though it may have been needed in de- | 
understand the fal of the | 
0 rstand the i news, it is to. 
we had taken up in Bhootan. In a former article, we explained 
fully the phy of the country, and the programme of the 
campaign ; and we need only recall that the chief feature of that 
programme was the occupation of a long line of forts commanding 
the passes from the plains of Bhootan into the mountain country. | 
These operations it was proposed to effect by means of four 


columns, advaneing up the valleys by routes equidistant and 
to each other, and, after seizing the forts which 
were their immediate aim, distributing themselves along the line, 
and occupying positions commanding the whole eighteen passes or 
dooars, Th about six weeks from the 1st of December, when the 
troops were set in motion, the work was completely done. The 
extreme left column under General Dunsford, advancing from 
Julpigoree, took Dalimkote after a vigorous assault on the 6th of 
December, and, proceeding slowly eastward, captured the stockade 
of Chamoorchee on the 31st, after another brilliant assault quite as 
creditable as a military operation as that on Dalimkote. In the plan 
of the campaign it was expected that the bulk of the fighting would 
be done by this column, and the Indian newspapers had no reason 
for ea none. as they did that our occupation of Bhootan was 
completely unopposed. It was only in front of the remaining 
columns, where tighting was least expected, that the Bhooteahs 
almost entirely hid themselves away. The time taken wu 
therefore, in the occupation was the best proof of the difficult 
nature of the country. The left centre column, advancing from 
Cooch Behar, found its objective point, Pusakha, unoccupied on 
the 7th of December, but did not complete the occupation of the 
passes assigned to it till the z1st, when the Bala Pass was taken 
—— of after a smart skirmish. It was nearly the middle of 
ecember again before the right column captured’ Dewangiri, so 
difficult had been the march through the jungle, and it was some 
days afterwards before a junction was effected with the right centre 
column, and the intervening country occupied ; nor was it till the 
gth of January that a detachment from the joint columns was able 
to take the last stronghold of Bissen Singh. The difficulties 
of the road were truly formidable. Every foot of the way 
during the latter marches of the right and mght centre columns 
had to be cleared through a thick and t impenetrable 
jungle; and, encumbered as the columns became with the feeble 
Sepoys, to whom the climate was deadly, the work for the English 
officers engaged was, as may be readily conceived, most depressing 
and disagreeable. 
The explanation of the subsequent events is simple enough. 
The Bhooteahs had all along declared that they would abstain 
from fighting till the 22nd of January, when a trusted the 
time would be propitious. They did commence fighting shortly 
and, whether in fulfilment of their origi 
use they perceived a 0 unity, it is certain eno 
that circumstances to them than they 
had hitherto been. The force had been greatly diminished by 
sickness, part of it had been withdrawn, and the troops 
that were left in guard of the eighteen passes: were distri- 
buted on a line of about z00 miles, many of them too 
distant from each other to give material support against attack, 
even if the country had been less mountainous and the roads 
more ticable. Selecting four forts for simultaneous attack, 
the Bhooteahs have succeeded at two points, inflicting on us a 
double reverse ; and only at one point—Chamoorchee—have they 
as yet wholly failed. The worst disaster happened at Dewangiri, 
one of the three forts, it will be remembered, mentioned in the 
proclamation of annexation, and situated on the extreme right 
of our advance. A force, variously estimated at from 3,000 
to 5,000 men, under the command of our chief enemy, 
Tongsoo Penlow, attacked the fort on the 30th of Jan at 
daybreak, but, after four hours’ hard fighting, were pao airy 
Although we had little more than 500 men, they could not 
us in a stand-up fight, and were driven back by a sally from 
i The affair, however, had cost us about forty killed and 
wounded, including two officers—a very serious loss for so small 
a garrison. But, failing in direct attack, the Bhooteahs were more 
successful in manceuvring. It is a weakness of most of the 
Bhootan forts we have garrisoned, that they are dependent on 
receiving water supplies from a distance ; this was the case at 
Dewangiri. The garrison drew their water froma nearly two 
miles above the fort, and could not prevent the B. hs cutting 
off their supplies. On the night of the 3rd of February, also, the 
Bhooteahs seized the Durungah Pass, one of the passes leading 
from Dewangiri into the plains, (General Mulcaster, co i 
the right column, was absent in the rear at Gowhatti, and was, 
it is said, urgently and repeatedly written to for reinforeements, after 
the attack on the 3oth—a request he declined to comply with, as 
he judged the force sufficient to hold the fort. But, suffering from 
thirst, one of their communications cut off, and the remainder 
threatened, and unable to drive away the enemy, the garrison 
found there was nothing for them but surrender or retreat. 
Retreat then was resolved on on the night of the 4th of February, 
and, if the published unofficial correspondence is to be believed, 
the retreat ended in a disastrous rout and flight. a 
e men 


difficult that, after going about a mile, they were too worn out to 
proceed, and the guns were thrown over the edge of the road 
down a steep ravine. On the evening of oe fragments 
of the force straggled into Koomrekotta, a p 
march in the rear, where the column had encamped on the way to 
Dewangiri. Fortunately, the retreat was so sudden that the 
Bhooteahs did not know by which pass we retired, and a detach- 
ment they sent by chance down one of the s was easily driven 
back. Although they had foreed us from Dewangiri by seizing a 
position from which we could not drive them, they were still 
unequal to fighting us in the open. 

But Dewangiri is not the only position abandoned, When we 


} 
| 
| 
s —— the artillerymen to remove the guns fled; and the latter 
ee found the labour of dragging them up a steep and rugged road so 
* 
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discussed the p me of the campaign, we noticed the opinion 
that the weak point of the arrangements was in the composition of 
the left centre column and its commander, and we anticipated that 
they might prove too weak for the task of capturing Pusakha, en- 
trusted to them. Pusakha, or Buxa, was luckily found undefended, 
nor was any serious obstacle te ry to the column capturing the 
Bala pass farther to the west; but disaster has not been escaped. 
By the 26th of January the Bhooteahs were in the vicinity of Buxa, 
and attacked the fort there; but they were repulsed, and also 
driven from a breastwork they had constructed on a neighbouring 
hill. Subsequently, however, they erected another stockade, 
which the garrison attacked, but without success, on the 
6th of February, several men and officers being wounded 
in the attempt. In the Bala Pass, the enemy obtained a 
success which will require a good deal of explanation to clear 
the character of our officers. They attacked, on the Be ha a 
stockade held by a detachment of fifty men above the village of 
Bala, and in a most determined manner, rushing up to cut the 
lashings of the woodwork with their knives, and hurling lighted 
baskets of hay, containing bags of powder, with a view to making 
a breach. The stockade was literally riddled with arrows. The 
attack was repelled with. the loss of a few wounded; but here 
comes the worst part of the story. Next day a reconnoitring party 
of sixty men was sent out to ascertain the truth of a report 
that the Bhooteahs were entrenching a short distance off. The 
report was found to be true enough, and the reconnoitring party 
failed inan to carry the works which had been begun. A few 
days after, Lieutenant-Colonel Watson proceeded with a party of 300 
men todi the Bhooteahs from the position they were fortify- 
ing, which unluckily commanded our own, but he liked the appear- 
ance and numbers of the enemy so ill that he immediately ordered a 
retreat. Not only so, but arriving at our own stockade, he ordered 
the evacuation of our whole position on the hill, which was at once 
occupied by the enemy with great demonstrations of joy. They 

ed to erect breastworks to cover bridges over the unfordable 
Toorsa, a river running at the foot of the hill, and the force under 


Colonel Watson lost fourteen killed and wounded in a vain attempt | 
itions, The remaining attack, | 


to disk them from these . 
that on oorchee, took p on the 26th of January, but 
was, as we have stated, unsuccessful, and was not renewed. There 
is also a report of an unsuccessful attack by the Bhooteahs on the 
fort of Bissen Singh, and it is stated that that place was subse- 
quently evacuated, but the reports lack confirmation. Up to the 
end of Fe all was reported quiet along the line from 
Dalimkote to Buxa, and no further misfortune had happened, 
beyond the evacuation of Bala, before which, though driven out 
of the pass, we still remained encamped. Neither, on the right, 
had we been meddled with in the camp at Koomrekotta. The 
Bhooteahs, however, were still active and in menacing positions 
at various parts of the line, especially at Buxa. 
. Thus matters stood in Bhootan, in the end of February last, 
and it is not to be wondered at that reinforcements were being 
ae forward rapidly, that a new general had sent to the 
nt, and that European troops were to be joined t the native 
Indians, who had proved unequal to the work. The crisis 


was urgent enough, for the Bhooteahs in their triumph were once | 


more counting assistance from Thibet and others of their 


neighbours, and: it was by no means clear that our 


whole line, commanding the = through which lies the principal 
road from the plains to the chief towns of Bhootan in the higher 
valleys; and with the loss of Buxa the whole campaign would 

uire to be over again. But, apart from such a danger, 
the Bhootan affair has assumed a sufficiently disagreeable aspect. 
The aggressiveness of the 
have been by their important successes, will compel us to find 
out a way to inflict on them a severe chastisement beyond the 
mere re-establishment of our line at the points where it has 
given way; and no other means is a mt but a march 
into the rug interior and the occupation of Punakha, the 
capital of tan, and other principal towns. The delicate 
nature of such an enterprise has been sufficiently shown by the 
difficulties of the marches into the lower hills of Bhootan. The 
Layer cannot be expected to improve as we advance; there 
will still be the same narrow ways between frowning precipices 
on one hand and yawning gulfs on the other, and the same im- 
practicable jungle. If the march was difficult with an enemy 
passive, how will it be when he is active, defending every 
strong position, wearing out our outposts and sentinels with night 
—- ning to cut off our communications? The 
health of the troops has already suffered, though not very seriously, 
even in the cold season, and at the end of February barely a 
month remained for active operations before the rainy and un- 
healthy season would set in, It is also an important element in 
the case that the Bhooteahs appear to be fighting in some cases 
with better weapons than bows and arrows, and 


which will prove in some quarters very unpleasant. When we 
have sustained a few more damaging checks, when the equili- 


brium of the Indian Budget is disturbed by the expense, | 


and when the blood of om mr officers and men, 


ani 
not Sepoys, i being usel th icy of th 
expotition may to oy as in 


position at 
_Buxa would be held. The loss of Buxa would be far more 80 
serious than that of Dewangiri, and it is to be hoped this crowning | 
disaster has not means Buxa is the virtual centre of the | 


Bhooteahs, stimulated as it must | 


ey are spoken | 
of as using, not only muskets, but cannon of small calibre. The | 
result may be to attract an attention to the affairs of Bhootan | 


duct. In neither respect, it is to be feared, will the answer be 
very satisfactory. There is some reason for believing that there 
was never any occasion for the mission of Mr. Eden; if the Bengal 
police had been more active, they were quite competent themselves 
to have checked the incursions of the Bhootan robbers into our 
territories. And as the conduct expedition, it 
unsatisfactory en at at Dewangiri the requirements o 
position were 20, fil-considlered that a of savages could 
manceuvre us out of it, and that, when d threatened, no rein- 
forcements were sent, though reserves were at the command of the 
general. 0, again, is responsible for the disgraceful conduct of 
the native troops in their retreat, and the blunders which occurred ? 
Why, again, at Bala was a position abandoned so soon after it had 
been taken up, and almost at the first sight of theenemy? There 
is ample material for unpleasant comment; and it cannot be con- 
sidered sufficient that an inquiry into the conduct of the troops in 
the retreat from iri has been ordered. That was bad enough, 
but it was not the only ugly feature in the disaster. Noris the Home 
Government without A shy ae in the Session we were pro- 
mised the Bhootan papers, but they have not yet ap , bly 
because members of Parliament cared so little for the affair that 
the Indian Secretary was under no pressure. But this is J 
a sufficient, excuse for keeping’ the public in ignorance of su 
really important transactions, and for the non-publication of a 
single despatch from the various | ee of the expedition. It is 

igh time the Government should put the public in possession of 

the infermation in their power. 


SIR RICHARD MAYNE’S LAST. 


HEN an abuse or a nuisance has once fairly established 

itself in this country, the difficulty of ever getting it abated 
is almost preterhuman. e national patience under any nuisance 
, of recognised position is notorious, and the process, therefore, by 
| of recognised posi 
| which such burdens are first laid on our backs cannot be too 
staunchly resisted. The extent to which an official, or anybody in 
| any kind of authority, can defy the indignation of a public which 
he systematically harasses and snubs is practically unbounded. 
| Weare all so convinced that it only requires the strong expression 
| of public opinion to put down a foolish and vexatious of 
| this ae Wan nothing short of a downright outrage suffices 
| to call that opinion effectively into operation. A man, indeed, 
| boiling with indignation i 


a Government clerk who has 
, ordered him promiscuously about, 


and treated him with the 
| supercilious contempt distinctive of the so-called civil servant, 
| may write to the papers, and even become the hero of 4 sensation 
‘article. But the majority of mankind fortunately have little or 
| nothing directly to do with the official world, so that, except in 
very extreme cases, an official may be as unjust and offensive and in- 
_ solent as he pleases. There is not much real danger of our ever being 
trampled upon by anindustrious and The great 
aim of the - bureaucrat is only to be left alone. If you donot 
| want him to do anything, he is harmless enough. He is, as a rule, 
| not in the least like the official across the Channel, and it is this 
which gives prolonged impunity to anybody who so far differs 
_ from his fellows as to have an inclination for the French way of 
_ managing public affairs, or interfering with those of private per- 
The tranquillity, for example, with which people watch 
the vagaries of policemen and their commissioners is only to be 
explained on the familiar principle on which the navvy permitted 
| his wife to beat him. The little encroachments which Sir Richard 
_ Mayne and his subordinates make from time to time upon the prero- 
gatives of their superiors are amusing to themselves, without bei 
at all alarming to anybody else. Still it is worth while now 
| then to notice any infringement of the principles of government 
which may be involved in the strenuous and persevering efforts of 
the Chie yey to himself to and 
_ importance of the corresponding functionary in Paris or St. Peters- 
fone. The doings of the pdlise are comparatively of no great 
consequence, because of course, as soon as there is any serious 
symptom of Sir Richard ar 3 ey restless follies becoming a 
' system, the whole cobweb will be very promptly swept away. 
| Meanwhile, it is quite ye they attention should occasionally 
| called to single acts of silliness that are more than usually ob- 
| jectionable. Petty vexations are endured without much grumbling 
| up to a certain point, but it is only prudent to cry out before one is 
' gravely hurt. Sir Richard Mayne’s last absurdity is, in principle, 
_ probably the worst of all the extravagances which the helpless- 
_ ness of the Home Secretary, who is nominally his superior, has 
emboldened him to perpetrate. 

It appears that two boys were sentenced to be whipped by the 
magistrates at Barnet. Whipping, in ordinary cases, must be done 
in the gaol, but there is a section in the Juvenile Offenders’ Act 
‘which empo istrate to order that the whipping shall 


wers the 

take place at the station, and be performed by the constable. 
| These boys were the children of respectable parents, and, in order 
So of being confined in the county gaol, 
the magistrates availed themselves of the section we have men- 
tioned. They ordered the boys to be whi at the station. But 
_ here the police inspector came forward informed the magis- 
trates that to carry out the order would be to disregard his 
instructions. The clear words of an Act of Parliament were on 
one side, and the instructions of the Chief Commissioner were on 
| the other. The Legislature had enacted that, under certain cir- 


- cumstances, whipping should be performed by the constable; the 


| 
| 
. 
4 
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police had decreed that it should not. The Barnet magistrates were 
somewhat startled, and communicated with Scotland Yard. The 
Chief Commissioner condescended to argue the point with them, 
and even stooped so low as to shelter himself behind his nominal 
superior, Sir George Grey, he said, agreed that the police were 
not exempt from the duty of whipping offenders, but still “some 
arrangement might be made by which the necessity of throwing it 
on the police might be obviated.” This is an eminently charac- 
teristic and ingenious way of putting things, derived no doubt 
from Sir George Grey’s own experience of official duty. There 
is an immense number of active duties from which a Home 
Secretary is not exempt, but still Sir George Grey has discovered, 
with rare skill, some arrangement by which the necessity of throw- 
ing these duties on the oe Secretary can be obviated. This, 
in fact, vant. A embodies the whole theory of official life. Every 
post, unhappily, is supposed not to be exempt from duties, but any 
occupant worth his salt would easily find an arrangement for 
obviating the necessity of performing them. Parliament enacts 
that the police shall on occasion whip offenders, and they draw 
their wages for this along with the rest of their duties. But the 
fine feelings of the constable will not suffer him to do what he is 
ordered to do and paid for doing, and the fine feelings triumph 
over both the commands of the 1aagistrates and the deliberate 
decision of Parliament. Whether the naughty little boys of 
Barnet are whipped at the station or in gaol is not a matter of 
imperial moment. But the assertion of the 1 ayer Id of the police 
over Acts of Parliament is a fact of considerably wider significance. 
Sir Richard Mayne is scarcely strong enough yet to make such an 
assertion in so rey | words, but ‘his victory over the Barnet 
magistrates was not the less complete on that account. Even as 
it was, he scarcely veiled his determination to drive his coach and 
six through the Act. The arrangement by which the necessity of 
the police doing their duty might be obviated was quite simple. 
“T do not think,” he said, “the police ought to be allowed by me 


_ to inflict such a punishment unless precautions are taken by the 


magistrates to guard against any abuse of the power professed 
to be given, and that the sentence should not be inflicted 
if, from the state of the prisoner’s health, dangerous conse- 
quences might ensue.” And, therefore, before Sir Richard Mayne 
could consent to allow his police to do their duty, “some person 
should attend on the of the magistrates to see that the 
punishment is duly inflicted according to the sentence, and a 
competent medical man appointed by the istrates be present 
during the punishment.” The terrific and bloody punishment 
from which dangerous consequences 7 ag ensue is a whipping 
with a birch- Henceforth no little boy may be birched 
except in the presence of a medical man, and one of unquestioned 
competency, The same principle will probably be applied to 
similar transactions in private life, and one of the most important 
duties of the family doctor of the future will be the conscientious 
superintendence of all family birchings, As Mr. Henley bluntly 
sald, Sir Richard Mayne’s talk about dangerous consequences is 
as like “humbug” as anything one has heard for a very long 
time. Two little boys cannot be birched without as much fuss as 
if they might possibly die of that most wholesome exercitation. 
But Sir Richard Mayne is not so silly as to believe in his own 
argument. It was simply an ingenious pretext for thwarting the 
magistrates, and for propounding the very cool doctrine that the 
members of the police force would out the law if the 
magistrates did something which the law did not authorize them 
to do. 

But the Commissioner’s tender anxiety for the little boys is not 
the only element in his marvellous considerateness. His over- 
flowing sympathy extends to everybody who is ever so remotely 
concerned in the painful and dangerous infliction of a birching. 
The little boy should be protected by the presence of some 
eminent surgeon. The fastidious emotions of the gentle and 
highly cultivated policeman should not be outraged by the de- 

ading and cruel task of laying a little boy on the switching 

lock. This is only fit for schoolmasters and the like. But, 
besides the little boy and the policeman, there are the wives and 
daughters of policemen. If the sentence were carried out at 
the station, the shrieks of the birched one would violate the 
sacred stillness of the policeman’s wife’s boudoir. The feelings of 
the policeman are lofty and refined, but the nerves of his wife are 
still more delicate and sensitive. ‘The argument might be carried 
a good deal further. If a policeman is justified in refusing to 
give a little boy a birching, lest the victim’s cries should shock 
the acute nerves of his wife and daughters, he would surely be 
equally justified in declining to apprehend a drunken man or 
brawling woman, lest their language should offend the pure taste 
and religious feeling of the partner of his joys. There is no 
knowing, either, how much the tacle of a criminal in hand- 
cuffs might jar with the sensibilities of a constable’s wife. In 
fact, we fear the Legislature has been guilty of a brutal and 
scandalous indifference to the finer feelings alike of the policeman 
and his wife. But perhaps there has been some excuse for this. 
Little boys must sometimes be whipped. Somebody must, there- 
fore, be got to whip them. The police are paid for performing 
this among other duties, and if it were less disagreeable they 
would no doubt be very happy to oblige Parliament and the 
istrates. As it is, their own beautifully tender instinct, as 
well as a regard for their gentle wives and daughters, forbids them 
to take part in so unpleasant a performance. 

Still more p terous than the Chief Commissioner’s pretence of 

argument was Sir George Grey’s defence of the Commissioner. 


Amid the cheers of a House accidentally in a sentimental mood, 
he talked of “lashes ” and “strokes,” and related with tremendous 
effect one or two harrowing tales of ical interference. 
The important part of the whole transaction, that a subordinate 
for whose doings he was more or less responsible was deliberately 
defying an Act of Parliament, and preventing the execution of 
its provisions, Sir George Grey conveniently overlooked. After 
all, the order ef things was only natural. A petty official, restless 
and audacious, sets up his own authority above that of the law. 
The Minister who ought to control this restlessness is too weak to 
have the slightest influence over his active subordinate. The 
House of Commons, which ought to rebuke the impotence of the 
Minister, is too much overcome with the languor of swiftly- 
approaching dissolution to feel the smallest concern at the curtailing 
of its own authority. Mr. Henley, with vigorous impatience, ex- 
claimed that England would soon be the most police-ridden country 
in Europe. There is enough truth in this to ipstity a great deal 
more feeling on the subject than a moribund House of Commons 
thought fit to display. 


CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 


it seems strange that it should be found difficult to obtain for 
the British public protection against the dangers which arise 
from the sale of medicines by persons ‘utterly ignorant: of their 
qualities and effects. But there are formidable obstacles arising, 
on the one hand, from the reluctance of chemists and druggists to 
be taught anything, and, on the other, from the fear entertained 
i some medical practitioners that they may be taught too much. 
he apothecaries were originally, as their name signifies, nothing 
more keepers of general shops, like those which still exist in 
country places, for the sale of everything from laudanum to a pair 
of boots. Afterwards they became more exclusively dealers in 
—_ and chemicals, and it was their business to compound the 
medicines which the physician | Gradually they 
undertook to prescribe as well as to compound, and, at the same 
time, it began to be felt that some ‘test was necessary of 
the fitness of men who had assumed such important ‘duties. 
Ultimately, examinations were imposed, and the apothecaries 
became established as the most numerous class of practitioners of 
the healing art. The business of selling and’ chemicals 
now devolved upon another class of tradesmen, who have in turn 
encroached upon the province of the ‘medital profession, and are 
likely to encroach upon it still more in proportion as they are 
induced or camel to acquire some of the knowledge which 
enables that profession to perform its duties, This, however, is « 
matter which concerns only a fraction of a class, while it concerns 
society that nobody should meddle with medicines who does not 
understand their properties. The objection of the chemists and 
druggists to being educated will obtain even lesssympathy, but it is 
to be observed that the objection of some of them is not absolutely 
to examinations, but only to examinations conducted by the Phar- 
maceutical Society, between which and the Society of Chemists 
and Druggists, which is of more recent origin, there prevails an 
intense jealousy. The demands which the existing examinations 
of the Pharmaceutical Society make in the way of knowledge are 
not large, and the demands which would be made by the exami- 
nations which have been p by the Society of Chemists 
and Druggists seem to be ridiculously small; but whether either 
of these societies, or some new society, ‘shall be ‘taken to repre- 
sent the general body of chemists and’ d is @ question 
which concerns the public only in this'respect, that it is desirable 
that the conduct of examinations, if there’ure to be any, should be 
placed in efficient hands. off 

Bills have been brought into the House of Commons by both 
the rival societies, and after some dis¢ussion have been referred to 
a Select Committee, which will endeavour to reconcile their con- 
flicting claims. The older society is represented in the House by 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and the younger ‘by Sir'John’ Shelley. The 
Pharmaceutical Society was Royal Charter in 
1843, and in the year 1852 it was'‘empowered, by a statute called 
the Pharmacy Act, to conduct examinations and) establish: re- 
gisters of examined persons and members of the ‘society... The 
word “pharmaceutical” is obviously a derivative ofthe Greek 
word which is sometimes translated “poison” and sometimes 
“remedy.” A chemist and druggist is a person who deals in all 
the substances, mineral and vegetable, from which remedies are 
pre ; and it would seem that the addition of the word 
“pharmaceutical ” adds nothing to the idea which would be con- 
veyed by the words “chemist and ist” simply. But this 
word “pharmaceutical” is at any rate a long word, and probably 
it is understood by those who bear it as designating a 
chemist and druggist of superior education and intelligences , 

The advantages, whatever they may be, of the designation are, 
by the Act of 1852, restricted to persons registered under the 
Act, and no person can now be registered unless he passes an 
examination, which security for the possession 
of a competent degree of knowledge. It is proposed by Sir 
F. Kelly’s Bill to provide that shops for the compounding of pre- 
scriptions shall only be kept by registered chemists and 
and that, except in the case of persons now in business, 
tion shall only be granted on ing the examination of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. It is certain that the Society of Chemists 
and Druggists will oppose with all its might the proposal to place 
the conduct of examinations in the hands of the rival body; and 
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‘it — be possible and expedient to construct a board which 
should inspire public confidence at the same time that it con- 
ciliated the we of chemists and druggists generally. We do 
not, however, think that Sir John Shelley's proposal to commit 
the appointment of examiners to a council to be composed of 
“twenty-one gentlemen to be annually elected from the general body 
of chemists and druggists,” would be likely to inspire public confi- 
dence ; nor do we think that an examination in “the nature of drugs 
and. medicines in general use, with their doses,” would secure the 
ion of adequate knowledge. 


possessi There is reason to suspect 
that, under the psn f of the twenty-one “gentlemen,” an 
easy test would be applied in the mildest possible way. At the 
— time, chemists and druggists not only make up prescriptions, 
ut actually prescribe themselves to a very great extent. There 
seems to be no prospect of their being restrained from prescribing, 
and, therefore, it would be a great public gain to diminish the 
risk of their committing grievous errors. In this view, the pro- 
on of the Pharmaceutical Society to examine in “the Latin 
guage, Botany, Materia Medica, and Pharmaceutical Chemistry,” 
as the test of qualification for a chemist and druggist, does not 
appear to contemplate an extravagantly high standard. In several 
ontinental countries the ordinary -dispenser would pass 
such an ‘examination without difficulty, There would still be 
nothing to prevent anybody from - apriy blue and red bottles in 
a window, or to restrain the sale of drugs, either simple or 
compounded; but the use of the designations “ Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,” or “Chemist and Druggist,” or “ Chemist,” or “ — 
gist,” by unqualified persons, would be prohibited; and if people 
chose to trust unqualified persons in matters affecting health, 
a must be left to take the consequences. This, at any rate, 
is the conelusion of the clients of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, who pro- 
only to prohibit “ carrying on the business of a chemist and 
gist in the keeping of open shop for the compounding of the 
prescriptions of duly — medical practitioners,” as well as 
the use of the titles above enumerated, by persons who shall not 
be duly registered, 

It is urged by the opponents of the Pharmaceutical Society 
that their is better adapted for large towns than for 
small and.secluded villages. Lord Elcho told the House of 
Commons that, having oceasion to get a prescription made up, 
he had’ to go to the post-otfice of a village, which he found 
to be a.store for the sale of almost every article, from fiddles to 
hobnails. But if a village cannot support a pharmaceutical 
chemist, it usually does support, although in a poor and mean 
way, a doctor, as he would be called, who is probably both 
surgeon and apo ; and no doubt such a doctor would 
consent, on an emergency, to make up a prescription of another 

doctor practising in a more conspicuous sphere. It may be that 
the far-shooting Apollo, eoing some family influence over phar- 
macy, took Lord Eleho under his special care, but it would pro- 
bably be imprudent in ordinary cone! to have their prescriptions 
made up at a It would, at.any rate, be hard 
that large towns d not have protection because small vill 
cannot afford to pay for it. There is an almost immeasurable dis- 
tance between Professor Faraday and a shopkeeper who dis- 
plays coloured bottles on one side of his door and on the 
other, and yet both are- called chemists. It may be that the 
heads of the Pharmaceutical Society belong rather to the class of 
the a than to that of the country shopkeeper, and it is 
possible that, if they were uncontrolled, they would fix the 
standard of examination higher than would be suitable to the 
wants and duties of that numerous body of persons who, although 
Sir John Shelley’s Bill makes them gentlemen, would not object 
to be called tradesmen. But it would be easy to correct this 
tendency, if it exists, by infusing a little common sense into the 
proceedings of a body which possibly sets too high a value upon 
science. There can, however, be little doubt that the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, whose examinations are satisfactory to the 
medical. profession, and are the only recognised examinations for 
army dispensers, will satisfy the Select Committee that it deserves 
an increased amount of public confidence. Whatever be the 
means employed, it is to be hoped that Parliament will ensure the 
competency of persons keeping open shops for dispensing medicines 
and compounding prescriptions. 


REVIEWS. 


‘THE HISTORY 
(Third Notice.) 

\ N E 1ow come to the author’s main tomy thet of the perfect 
, ighteousness and perfect patriotism of Caius Julius Cesar, 
and of the duty of all men in all ages to accept him and the like 
of him as their heaven-sent lords. Such is the burden of the 
whole tale. But it is only justice to the author to say that this 
extravagant theory nowhere appears in the book itself in quite so 
ems a form as it does in the famous Preface. There is no 
other ebullition which at all op er the absurdity of the bit 
about crucifying the Messiah. Still the whole thing is very absurd. 
It becomes the more absurd when we compare it, not only with 
Arnold’s account, which pereny goes too far the other way, but 
with, the portrait of Cesar as drawn by a rational admirer like 
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Mr. Merivale. All that Mr. Merivale says may be made the 
subject of serious discussion; one class of minds will accept his 
view of Cesar, others will dispute it ; but it is a thing which can be 
disputed about either way. But in the present volume there 
is a great deal about which we cannot dispute, because we 
simply laugh. The greatness of Ceesar no one disputes; very few 
other men in history were so great in so many ways, and none of 
them had so wide a field for displaying his greatness. And, as we 
said in our first article, no fair enemy will deny that the revolytion 
which Cesar wrought was, in one aspect at least, a beneficial one. 
Again, no one will deny to Cesar the — of many personal 
qualities which attached good men to him as well as bad. When 
we compare him with those who went before him and with those 
who came after him, we perfectly understand what is meant by 
the clemency of which we hear so much, We readily grant him 
everything that can be implied in the famous verse :— ¢ 
Cesar doth never wrong but with good cause. 


He was not one of those tyrants who delight in evil for its own 
sake, or who think that power is more conspicuously shown by 
injuring than by benefiting their fellows. But this is as much as 
any reasonable admirer can ask. It is as much as Mr. Merivale asks, 
It is not enough, however, for the author of the present panegyric. 
We are required to believe in the ect patriotism of a man 
whose career was a distinctly selfish one, whose ambition was 
purely personal, who never scrupled about means or instruments 
to compass his purpose. If another man, Pompeius or Cicero or 
anybody else, shows signs of ss, moral or intellectual, our 
author is at once down upon him. But if Cesar shows signs of 
anything which we might be likely to condemn, he is not to be 
judged by the same standard. He is a great man, and he must be 
treated as a great man. We may attribute as small motives as we 
please to any of his adversaries, but the motives of the great man 
must always be great motives :— 

Etrange inconséquence, que de supposer & la fois aux hommes supérieurs 
et des mobiles mesquins, et des prévoyances surhumaines! Non, ce n’est pas 
la pensée misérable de faire échec & Cicéron qui guidait César ; il n’avait 
recours & une tactique plus ou moins habile, il obéissait & une convi 
protonde. 

So, presently after, in the very winding up of the volume— 

Ne cherchons pas sans cesse de petites passions dans de grandes ames. Le 
succ’s des hommes supérieurs, et c’est une pensée consolante, tient plutét & 
V’élévation de leurs sentiments qu’aux spéculations de l’égoisme et de la ruse ; 
ce succés dépend bien plus de leur habiieté a profiter des circonstances que de 
cette présomption assez aveugle pour se croire capable de faire naitre les 
événements, qui sont dans la main de Dieu seul. Certes César avait foi dans 
sa destinée et confiance dans son génie ; mais la foi est un instinct, non un 
calcul, et le génie pressent ]’avenir sans en deviner la marche my: 

Now all this is the more absurd because there is a certain element 
of truth in it. por y | Cicero, Cato, were all better men than 
Cesar; but any one of the three was far more likely to be led 
astray by momentary, personal motives than Caesar was. 
Cicero, especially, was inordinately vain, while Cato was an im- 
practicable theorist. Neither of them therefore had the same 
skill in adapting means to ends which Cesar had. But 
Cicero, Cato, Pompeius, all really loved Rome in their 
several ways, while Cesar simply sought his own dize- 
ment. Because his whole career was directed to one great 
personal object, he was less likely than better men to be 
ied astray by personal motives of a smaller kind. The talk about 
destinies, convictions, and instincts we must leave to those whom 
it may concern. We can only judge according to the common 
laws of human nature, to which we do not believe that Cesar, or 
any other man, was an exception. The character of Czesar seems 
to us to be made up of perfect selfishness as to a main object, com- 
bined with wonderful keenness of perception as to means, and with 
amiable qualities which could disguise in detail the baseness of his 
— purpose. And such a character as this is one which is very 
ikely to succeed, where either a better or a worse man is likely 
to fail. The author points out, with his odd mixture of truth and 
absurdity, that Csesar’s predecessors failed because they sought 
only some special political object, while Ceesar sought, 
to qur notions, his own exaltation, according to the author's 
notions, something very noble indeed. Let us hear him : — 

Les Gracques, Marius et Sylla avaient tour & tour di a leur gré des 
destinées de la République, foulé impunément aux pieds anciennes insti- 
tutions et les anciennes coutumes; mais leur régne fat éphémére, car ils ne 
représentaient que des factions. Au lieu d’embrasser dans leur ensemble 
les voeux et les intéréts de toute la péninsule italique, ils favorisaient exclu- 
sivement telle ou telle classe de la société. Les uns voulaient avant tout 
assurer le bien-étre des prolétaires de Rome ou |’émancipation des Italiotes, 
des chevaliers ; les autres, les priviléges de l’aristocratie. 

oueren| 

Pour fonder un ordre de choses durable, il fallait un homme qui, s’élevant 
au-dessus des passions vulgaires, réunit en lui les qualités essentielles et les 
idées justes de chacun de ses devanciers, et évitét leurs défauts comme leurs - 
erreurs. A la grandeur d’ame et a l'amour du peuple de certains tribuns, il 
fallait joindre le génie militaire des grands et le sentiment protond 
du dictateur pour l’ordre et la hiérarchie. 

L’homme capable dune si haute mission existait déji; mais peut-étre, 
malgré son nom, serait-i] resté longtemps encore inconnu, si l’ceil pénétrant 
de Sylla ne V’efit découvert au milieu de la foule, et, par la 
désigné & l’attention publique. Cet homme était César. 

Among all those who went before Cesar, our author, like most 
other authors, does least justice to Sulla. Justice, we mean, as to 

ess of natural powers and as to a certain personal disin- 
terestedness ; for, in a moral point of view, the career of Sulla is 
still blacker than that of Cesar. But Sulla emphatically fought 
for an idea; Cesar fought only for himself. At once the sincerest 
and the most ruthless of tyrants, Sulla did all that he did in the 
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cause which he held to be the cause of Rome. He saved Rome 
for Cesar to reign in. He saved her in a moment of danger as 
great as when Hannibal drew near to her gates. He overthrew 
the last enemies, at home and ab who stood in the 
way of Rome’s universal domination. e nat ifts of Sulla 
could hardly have been inferior to the natural gifts of Caesar, and 
his ent work, though less showy, has been quite as effectual. 
In the words of an English periodical writer three years back — 

In all this Sulla acted strictly as.an aristocratical leader. He did not aspire 
to royalty, or even to tyranny. He founded no dynasty. He had children 
and kinsmen; but he took no measures to secure to them any superiority 
above other Roman nobles. He did not even retain power for his lifetime. 
Created dictator, with absolute authority for an unlimited time, he wielded 
his boundless powers with terrible effect till he thought his work was done. 
He then laid down his office; he offered to account to all the world for his 
actions; and he retired to enjoy those pleasures, intellectual and sensual, 
which he loved better than governing the world. His crimes were greater 
in amount than those of either Caesar or of either Buonaparte ; but there is 
something in all this which sets him above any of the four. To say that 
Sulla had a conscienee, to say that he followed any object because he thought 
it right, might be going too far; but he had an object before him which 
was not purely selfish ; he was above the vulgar ambition of becoming a 
king and the father of kings. When the man who had killed—the reckoning 
is Oppian’s—r5 consuls, go senators, 2,500 knights, who had confiscated their 
goods, declared their children incapable of office, who had, moreover, wasted 
whole cities and regions, and had slaughtered 100,000 Romans and Italians 
either in his battles or in massacres after his battles—when the man who 
had done all this offered to explain to anybody his reasons for doing it, and 
walked home without a single lictor—there was something in it of mockery, 
something of utter contempt of mankind ; but there was something of a 
feeling that he had not been working and sinning only for his own gain or 
his own vanity ; there was a kind of patriotism in the man, however per- 
— and horrible the form which it took.—National Review, January, 
1362. 

Had Cesar afault? Yes; he erred through fancying that other 
people—Cicero, Bibulus, a whole Senate of them—were all as 
single-minded as himself. We feel certain that Sulla at least did 
not err in this way; but let us hear the panegyrist of Ceesar:— 

César devait croire que ces offres de tion seraient accueillies. 

Devant les périls d’une société profondément troublée, i2 supposait aux autres 
les sentiments qui Vanimaient lui-méme. L’amour du bien public, la con- 
science de s’y dévouer tout entier, lui donnaient dans le patriotisme d’autrui 
cette confiance sans réserve qui n’admet ni les rivalités mesquines, ni les 
caleuls de l’égoisme: il se trompait. Le sénat n’avait was tee prgjugés, 
Bibulus que des rancunes, Cicéron qu’un faux amour-propre. 
It is now time to hear a little about these unhappy people who 
had not clearness of sight enough to discern the heaven-seut being 
who was among them. We might indeed suggest that, according 
to the tolerant dictum of the younger Caius, those who failed to 
recognise Ceesar’s divinity were, after all, to be pitied rather than 
condemned. Still, it was sad that a mere Bibulus, even a mere 
Cicero, should for a moment stand in the way of the great man. 
In our author’s words — 

Il est triste de voir ’accomplissement de grandes choses entravé souvent 

par les petites passions d’hommes & courte vue, qui ne connaissent le monde 
ue dans le cercle ¢troit ot ils vivent renfermés. En secondant César, 
ibulus pouvait acquérir une juste renommée, il préféra étre le héros d’une 
coterie et aima mieux obtenir les applaudissements intéressés d’un petit 
nombre de sénateurs égoistes que de mériter avec son coll la recon- 
naissance publique. Cicéron, de son cété, prenait pour l’expression véritable 
de opinion les clameurs d’une faction aux abois. 
A poor lot these aristocrats seem to have been. Cato was always the 
enemy of everybody who distinguished himself above others, 
Cicero so far forgot himself as to refuse to perjure himself at the 
request of Clodius, therein “ cédant aux inspirations mesquines de 
Terentia, sa femme.” As for Pompeius and Crassus, they are 
many degrees lower still. But how then came the immaculate 
Cesar to join himself with such bad company, to enter with them 
into that partnership of interests which is commonly known as the 
First Triumvirate?’ The explanation is simple. Whatever were 
the means chosen, the ends aimed at by Pompeius and Crassus 
must have been selfish; but the ends aimed at by Cesar must 
have been noble :— 


Les historiens en général, n’ont donné, comme raison de l’entente de ces 
trois hommes, que ag de l’intérét personnel. Certes Pompée et Crassus 
n’étaient pas insensi & une combinaison favorisant leur. amour r le 
ae yee et les richesses, mais on doit préter & César un mobile plus élevé, et 

ui supposer l’inspiration du vrai patriotisme. 

At this rate it is certainly easy to prove anything about anybody. 
It is almost inconceivable that any human being should be unable 
to perceive the absurdity of the above sentence; but it is still 
more inconceivable that any human being should write such a 
sentence merely as an elaborate joke; we are therefore driven to 
believe that the writer means what he says. 

This leads us to some of those other wonderful passages in 
which, as we said at first, the author must either mean what he 
says or else be possessed of a degree of assurance beyond any- 

on record. Some of the retorts are ludicrously easy. Czsar, 
in his attack on Rabirius, wished only to teach the Senate 
ue désormais il ne lui serait plus is, comme du des 


A child could ask whether the privilege thus denied to the 


Ceesars and to t is still more exciting when our 
instructor stoops to explain to us the rationale of ig 
and the circumstances under which the laws may lawfully 
broken. Everybody, it seems, prefers lawful means to unlawful, 
as long as the end can be got by one as well as the other “Quel- 
que ambitieux que soit un homme, il ne conspire pas lorsqu’il 
peut atteindre son but par des moyens légaux.” And no wonder; 


reserved to great men, to | 


for conspirators, it seems—even conspirators as righteous as 
ilina — are apt to get into queer company. Catilina himself 

was obliged to be the comrade of some people who were at least 

dangerous, and were liable to have their motives mistaken :— 

Que Catilina se soit associé, comme tous les promoteurs de révolutions, & 
des hommes qui n’avaient rien & et avaient tout a > on ne 
saurait le contester; mais comment, croire que la majorité de ses i 
fat composée de criminels chargés de vices ? 

Possibly Mr. Kinglake might answer that in such cases we argue 
from the known to the aia, 

But when may laws be broken? The man who would break them 
must be very circumspect; he must not be a rash creature like 
Cicero, who could go so far as to bring false charges against his 
enemies, and to send them to a or further without giving 
them a chance of defending themselves. To act in this last 
way is a sign of weakness. We rub our eyes at reading this 
passage, yet there it is, in the natural French :-— 

La conduite, au contraire, de Cicéron et du sénat ne peut guere étre 
justifiée. Violer la loi était peut-€tre une nécessité; mais dénaturer la 
sédition pour la rendre odieuse, recourir & la calomnie pour avilir les 
accusés, les condamner & mort sans leur permettre de se défendre, c’était une 
preuve évidente de faiblesse. 

Cicero’s way, then, of ing the law was the wrong way; @ 
little further on we get the rule for doing it in the proper style :— 

On peut légitimement violer la légalité, lorsque, la société courant & sa 

un reméde heéroique est indi la sauver, et que le 
gouvernement, soutenu parla masse fait le représentant 
de ses intéréts et de ses désirs. 
It is, then, only the “government” that may lawfully break the 
law. It clearly cannot be lawfully broken by an adventurer just 
landed from a foreign country, or even by a general returning 
foreign service. ‘The government only has the right; but what is 
the government? A Consul is not justified in so doing ; a Senate 
is not justified ; it is clear that a National Assembly is not justified ; 
is there, then, some special and mysterious privilege attached to the 

In considering this later more i t 0 
volume, we have confined ourselves chen pon e ad the 
author's general views of his hero and others. We have chosen 
for notice but few cases of positive inaccuracy out of this 
part of the book. We gave a tew, by way of ing, in our 
second article, and we could easily add to the list. But, 
in this part of the work, we almost forget such i i 
mistakes arising from want of scholarship, in the air of 
misrepresentation which is thrown over the whole, It is not so 
much that this or that fact is wrongly stated, or that this or that 
passage is wrongly construed; the fault is the utter unfairness of 
the whole thing; the way in which everything is coloured; the 
way in which facts are perverted to support inferences with which 
they have no connexion ; the way in which one man is judged by 
one standard and everybody else by another. The reader, when 
once warned, is more likely in this than in the former part to 
compare the work before him with those of other historians, 
ancient or modern. And if he does so with any moderate degree of 
attention, he may begin to speculate as to the sort of religion 
which can be intended when he is told that historic truth is equally, 
sacred with religion, and when, by way of historic truth, he is 
presented with this History of Julius Cesar. 

We trust that we have redeemed our pledge. We have striven 
to be as impartial as the author would let us. In some of our 
task there has been no difficulty. Mere blunders, mere displays of 
ignorance of Roman law or of Greek geography, are exactly 
the same whether dated from the Palace of the Tuileries 
or made across a table in the Schools of an English 


shown the cloven fi 
it is not our fault. 


as other men, The elder tyrant has indeed 
scatheless; no one ever was so Pompei 
merits of the Commentaries. But gone 
Bonapartism who should think it his duty to assert the accurate 
scholarship or the historical impartiality of the work before us. 
But for the notoriety of its author, it would at once have been 
| gathered to Hooke and Mitford; as it is, we can only justify 
ourselves for the length at which we have treated so unfair and 
so inaccurate a book by the thought that the History of a Cesar 
written by a Bonaparte is in any case a political and literary 
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his deathbed. It does not appear that Mr. Leslie designated his 
successor, and we are sorry, on every account, to find small reason 
to congratulate ourselves on the choice that has been made. Mr. 
Tom Taylor says in the preface how peal he felt his own 
inadequacy to complete Leslie’s unfinished work. Such a feeling, 
if genuine, sho have led him to decline the attempt to 
complete it. But, without tying Mr. Taylor down to this flourish 
of words, and giving him credit for the time and trouble which he 
has bestowed upon the book, and for the valuable materials which 
Leslie and he have collected, we are not the less bound to add 
that he has produced two of the least readable volumes, on one of 
the most interesting of subjects, that we have lately had the 
fortune to meet with. 


From the disjecta membra of Mr. Leslie’s work scattered here 
and there, and not always easily recognisable, through Mr. T. 
Taylor’s pages, we gather what the distinguished artist, had his 
life been spared, would have given us as a biography of the great 
President. It would have been a delicately tinted picture of 
Reynolds as a man, a thorough and artistlike appreciation of his 

wers a8 a painter, with such a judicious sketch of Sir Joshua’s 
‘times ” as might have brought out the central figure with due 
interest and prominence. This is exactly what Mr. Taylor calls 
his “ notion of what biography should be ;” and, if he had adhered 
to it, he need not have anticipated, with a foresight which should 
have made him question the wisdom of the scheme he had adopted, 
being told that he has “ lugged in irrelevant matter and accumu- 
lated trivial details.” Every one will agree that Reynolds’ life, as 
that of a great painter who was also the friend of most among his 
distinguished contemporaries, requires some notice both of them and 
of the events in which they and the painter were alike concerned ; 
in fact, no biography can be written otherwise, and it isidle to put 
forward such a truism as a discovery. It is equally obvious that 
there must be not only some limits to the incidental matter 
thus introduced, but some power of penetrating below the mere 
surface of the society described, and some faculty for subordinating 
the details to the main interest of the story. Especially 
will this be the case when, as here, not only have we already 
copious information en the period, but when the chief figures 
have been drawn and grouped in that wonderful contemporary 
work which really paints the “Times of Reynolds,” and more 
recently by the oki ul hands and penetrating insight of Lord 
Macaulay in his Essays, and Mr. Forster in his Life of Goldsmith. 
Considering the importance of the subject, we are heartily dis- 
appointed to find that Mr. Tom Taylor’s work is deficient in 

ese necessary conditions. Macaulay somewhere describes a 
royal portrait in which the small head of the King, painted 
by one artist, was completely lost amidst the huge garland of 
staring leaves and flowers with which it had been surrounded by 
another. Mr. Leslie's light sketch of Reynolds has suffered simi- 

ly at the hands of his inexpert continuator. Sir Joshua is here 
indeed, poor man! but swamped among catalogues, buried under 

ossip, stifled beneath politics. Compared with a true biography, 
this “ Life and Times” is like the painter’s studio, crammed with 
models, casts, paint and canvas, sketches in plenty, loungers 
and lumber in every corner, and his finished portrait of Lord 
Richard Cavendish, With infinite industry, and the best in- 
tentions, what Mr. Taylor has at length given us, is not 
his book, but his note-books. From some deprecatory phrases 
in his preface, we gather that he was aware of this; but 
the excuse given is only a repetition of “ pretty Fanny’s way.” 
“T can only say,” he remarks, in a tone of what one is tempted 
to call immodest modesty, “that I have exercised the 
judgment I could, and told my story in my own way.” And we 
can only say that we are surprised how a writer who has attained 
80 muck success as & May skilful adapter of French \ age for 
En Rian SUenCne should have so curiously lost sight of his plot 
ani ero. 


We do not mean that this book throws no new Hight upon 
Reynolds himself. We have a vast number of small facts as to 
the date of his pictures, the age and position of his sitters, which 
ave of real value for the identification of his works; and we have 
thus the materials, at any rate, for a future judgment of the 
only point of essential and literary interest concerned—the de- 
velopment of the painter’s ideas and style. A few new letters 
have been added; and we owe Mr. Taylor thanks for two 
or three rough essays by Reynolds, which he has printed from 
ee inal MSS. Yet it is,on the whole, singular how extremely 
little these bulky volumes add to our lnowledge either of the 
man or the artist. Reynolds’ Life must still be looked for in Allan 
Cuningham or Beechey. Neither of the two is satisfactory; yet 
the latter has really printed most of the essentially characteristic 
letters and sayings of Reynolds, together with his invaluable notes 
on the pictures of the Low Countries. For Leslie’s own view of 
Sir Joshua’s qualities as a painter, we have to refer to his Hand- 
book—a few commonplace remarks, which make us feel that in 
this he has exercised a sound discretion, being all that 
Mr. Taylor has contributed ; whilst he has omitted the notes just 
mentioned, which give the best insight we possess into Reynolds’ 
judgment of existing pictures. 

We had wished to put together the fresh information about our 

test portrait-painter now printed, and latent in the biograph 
us. But to do so would require exactly that labour whi 
has not been here vouchsafed. The ore would have to be extracted 
from a mountain of what Mr. Carlyle calls “shot rubbish.” We 
give a specimen from the very first of a similar summary relent- 


lessly carried on throughout a period of forty years. It is in 
1753°— 

Politics this year, as a witty woman of the time said, took rank after the 
two 1 who were married and the two ladies who were 
hanged. enry Pelham, and his brother the Duke of Newcastle, still 
retained, as Ministers, that absolute empire which the Government owed 
mainly to its successful suppression of the Jacobite semen oy the "45 and 
to Hawke’s naval successes. The power of the Pelhams been consoli- 
dated by the withdrawal of the section of the Ministry in 1751. 
The 4 per cents. had been reduced in 1750. The peace of Alscla-Chaple 
concl in 1748, inglorious as it was, was not yet un . Pitt 
Fox were both muzzled by office [Pitt muzzled!]. The of the Prince 
of Wales, in March 1751, greatly checked the hopes and intrigues of the 
Opposition, which made its head-quarters in Leicester House. The 
only stir on the py pee rn of public affairs was in Ireland, where the 
Dee of Dewey as Lieutenant, was at loggerheads with the Irish 

ar. 

But our readers will probably not want more of what, if an 
desires the article, can be found in any school history of England. 

Page after page is filled with soporific ding of this kind, 
enlivened by summaries of the Academy Exhibitions, annual lists 
of Reynolds’ sitters, and abstracts of his famous lectures, para- 
phrased out of the artist’s graceful English, and ym by 
refutations or compliments by Mr. Tom Taylor. othing in 
Croker’s famous “ ell” is in worse taste than this. Some 
excuse is = attempted for the editor’s fanciful ramblings. 
Thus we have the narrative of Admiral Byng’s trial, on the — 
that Reynolds once passed a month (?) at Minorea, and that an 

uaintance of his brought the news of its surrender to England ; 
and of the expedition to 8. Male because many of his sitters 
were ordered upon it. Then follows the history of a club to 
which Reynolds might have yor yom and of the company which 
may have “Lord have been of 
the ill was there, no doubt, and very probably 
Arthur Murphy, and jolly John Board the singer,” at 80 On. 
With even more absurdity we have a complete account of all the 
characters and dresses in a uerade at which Sir Joshua was 
not present! This is to tell one’s story in one’s own way with a 
her yg These hypothetical parties are, unhappily for the 

er, only a sample of the p which the discovery of 
Reynolds’ visiting-books —invaluable if used with sense — has 
enabled Mr. Taylor to fill with imterminable lists of the 
houses at which the painter annually dined. If he sends 
pictures to the Exhibition, we learn how Stubbs sends also 
“a lion, and a horse called Bandy, from its crooked leg.” The 
mention of Nelly O’Brien provokes a speculation, unhappily not 
leading to any certain conclusion, as to the paternity of her 
bastard, although the godfather’s name, nt the godfather’s 
wife’s maiden name, are rescued from oblivion. Tittle-tattle 
of this species, in fact, abounds in the book, and Mr. Tom Taylor 
chronicles ev y's kept mistress with all the precision 
of the Covent Garden Calendar. Sterne sits to the President; 
and we have the whole legend of Sterne’s illness and death. Mrs. 
Hartley sits to him; and three pages are forthwith filled with the 
story of a duel (fought on her account by two bullies of the day), 
which she “had many opportunities of talking over with Sir 
Joshua in subsequent sittings.” Yet even this eA not 
much above Dr. Doran’s, if he will pardon the phrase, in style and 
amusingness—is preferable to Mr. Taylor’s disquisitions upon the 
politi ies of the time, and the rise of successive Cabinets. 

Whatever theory may be adopted as to what a biography should 
be, we submit that Mr. Taylor has not produced one. to inter- 
leave Leslie’s sketches of Reynolds with the Annual ister and 
Debrett for the last century, with a guantum suff. of frisky small- 
talk, may be said, in a certain sense, to form a “Life and 
Times,” but only as the hi of this century is contained 
in the files of a daily paper. hen these materials have been 
collected, the business of the true historian has only ee 
What remains is to select from the mass those points, and 
alone, which demonstrably bear upon the course of events in the 
country which he is writing about. It is true that, in this selection, 
the historian may overlook some circumstances of weight. But this 
must be allowed to the fallacy of human judgment. What we 
first of all require from him is that he should have judgment, and 
exercise it. He must note a hundred facts, that ke may choose 
the one which has a vital bearing on the subject. He must 
sacrifice May all effect should be lost in a 


maze of detail. It is certain that these rules, so obvious that they 
hardly need recalling, apply with greater strictness to the 
biographer. 


Do what he may, he cannot tell, even in that 
summary ew | which makes asiects of history so proverbially 
and profoundly dull, one-fiftieth part of the which may 
have helped to mould his hero’s career. It is curious to specu- 
writing biography were generally adopted. For ev i 
to recapitulate the main substance of these volumes. Indeed, 
the process, by Mr. Tom rat own -~. would not stop 
there. If to comprehend the politics of Pitt be a part of 
the life of olds, we ough 


an artist, on this , would require the history of 
race—nay, of the planet itself. Pas le /—but at the very 
least, we submit, this Life of Reynolds should have been 
ceded by a hi of it-painting in general, ad of 
English art in , including even Stubbs, with his horse 
Bandy. Vandyke, Velasquez, and apm truth, held a much 
more important and interesting part in Joshua’s development 


| 
| 
| 
i 
: ution, and the | itics of the Commonwealth. The biography of 
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than the friendship of “ or the vivacity of P Woffington. 


But of this Mr. Taylor takes almost no account. e genuine 


even in that age was looked yy as an monstrous. 
We are assured by M. de Lescure that his young wife, in spite of 


a of Reynolds would have to work after the ~_ of very shocking provocations, forgave everything, and displayed 
aca 


y in those sketches of the last century which fate 


estined | all her tenderness at his deathbed. 


It may be so; but this is 


to be the most vivid, emp the most perfect, expressions of his just an instance of the way in which M. de Lescure substitutes 
| 


nius. He would tell us much of English and Italian art during | 

ir Joshua’s youth; he would interweave all the painter’s re- 
corded opinions on Flemish or Venetian pictures; he would set | 
out at length the impressions which a singularly intellectual but | 
slightly educated man received from Burke, Goldsmith, and | 
Johnson. As the life of such a man emphatically requires, it | 
would be written with scholarly taste, finish, and sobriety of style, | 
“shunning like a rock” all slipshod jauntiness and commonplace | 
sentimentalism. Lists of sitters, number and ownership of pictures, | 
details of technical _———- the biographer would leave for the | 
catalogue of Reynolds’ works, which, after all, Mr. Taylor’s book | 
does not furnish. Mere politics and gossip would be sedulously | 
excluded from the life of one who, of all the men of his time, was | 
the least given to empty talk and the Jeast affected by political | 
revolutions. In compensation, we should have a thorough artist- 
like account of Reynolds as a painter, accurately defining his place 
in art, and explaining, so far as words can, that peculiar charm 
which stamps even his most careless or most faded canvasses with 
the ineffaceable tints of poetry. But to do this demands a kind 
of labour generically diferent from industrious and undiscrimi- 
nating compilation. 


MADAME DE LAMBALLE.* 


T is natural that the interest which has revived so strongly of 
late, in France, about Marie Antoinette should extend to the 
most blameless and most unfortunate of her friends. The senti- 
ment which the Queen’s enthusiastic admirers are endeavouring 
to create about her goes, it seems to us, so far beyond what the 
alleged grounds for it warrant, that they are running into the 
danger of tempting cooler judges to be less than just to her. They 
would make her a saint, when she was but a high-souled and 
spirited, and sometimes very thoughtless, lady. They would 
make her a queen capable of ruling and saving France, when, 
as far as appears, her only thought was of defying and fightin 
her enemies, and, when this was impossible, of corrupting an 
dividing them, and raising Europe to crush them. It was some- 
thing in those days, in such a family and such a Court, to have 
had spirit, dignity, courage, and a plan ; still, we want somethin, 
more, which we do not find, hefore we are able to go along with 
the rapturous bursts of feeling which every word and every recol- 
lection of the Queen calls forth in those who write about her. It 
seems too like building the sepulchres with the same recklessness 
of truth and justiee, the same blind and heady passion, with which 
in former days the victims were sacrificed. Bat if memorials are 
to be raised to those whose awful fate occupies of itself the whole 
interest of their name, and renders it perhaps very difficult to write 
of them fairly, no one deserves such a tribute more than the 
beautiful and gentle lady who passed untouched through an age of 
slander, whose honour even revolutionary brutality only insulted 
in its conventional pore po and whose end was the most 
horrible and hideous crime of the whole Revolution. 

M. de Lescure writes with all the sympathy, the admiration, and 
the profound pity which such a tragedy may well inspire, and he 
appears to have been very careful and painstaking in collecting his 
materials. But he has made the mistake of thinking that a real 
person is rendered more interesting by being turned into the 
subject of a fancy sketch, in which an imagination without much 
of its own to supply washes in watery tints which, besides being 
weak, are yon not true. There is really little to tell of 
Madame de balle, except the uwful contrast between her life 
and its close; except that a life passed serenely, though not 
indeed without some bitter abatements, amid the highest splendours 
of rank and wealth, which were meekly borne and not abused, 
ended in a fate than which nothing can be imagined more dreadful 
—dreadful in any case, but doubly dreadful when we measure the 
interval, so suddenly passed through, between the familiar scenes 
of Rambouillet and sand and the wicket-gate of La Force. 
And what little there is to tell M. de Lescure ome by his manner 
of telling it. The prolonged unvaried style of sentimental pane- 
gyric which he adopts has two disadvantages—it awakens distrust, 
and it makes everything vague, confused, and shadowy. We try to 
grasp the conception of the real lady of quality, with what was 

nal and characteristic in her and in the part she played; and, 
instead, we have a sort of beatified figure of rather a conventional 
type of sweetness and goodness, floating in a golden haze which 
makes it difficult to be sure whether we catch any feature aright. 

Like her Queen, the Princesse de Lamballe was a foreigner, 
though in her case this seems to have been almost forgotten. 
She was an Italian, one of the family of Savoy—a family for which 
the Queen had no love—and was born and educa at Turin. 
She came to France very young, to be married. Her bridegroom 
‘was almost as young as herself—the Prince de Lamballe, the 
last surviving son of the Duc de Penthiévre, the last male heir 
of the Comte de Toulouse and of that bastard house on which 
Louis XTV. had heaped honours and ions. The Prince 
de Lamballe, the precociously vicious son of a good and 
religions but not wise father—married before he was twenty— 
killed himself before he was twenty-one by debauchery which 


* La Princesse de Lamballe, daprés documents inédits. Par M. de 
Lescure. Paris: Plon. 1364. 


s notion of what is probable for the actual facts, which he 
has not to give us, one way or the other. Anyhow, it was a sad 
beginning of life; but it seems to have been almost the one dark 
shadow on a prosperity undisturbed up to the last, Rich, young, 
beautiful, light-hearted, she attached herself like a second daughter 
to her father-in-law, the Duc de Penthiévre, a worthy and vene- 
rable old man, helpless and useless, with all his influence and all 
his excellence, to a corrupt and decaying State, but bountiful, 
cious, and self-denying—full of the odd, narrow, and self-willed 
eccentricities of the grand seigneur in his charity and yp 
but winning the hearts even of the bitterest enemies of his order by 
his nobleness and benevolence. He was a humorist, and scolded 
all about him, magistrates and servants, in terse but ill-spelt 
notes, if the did not do what he thought right. His rooms were 
filled with the ticking of clocks and watches, for he was & severe 
economist of his time, and his amusement was to try to make all 
his timepieces keep together. A who knew his master’s 
whim, and had the bad luck to upset a stand of clocks, thought 
himself beyond pardon till reassured by his. master’s. ready good- 
nature—* Ne vous inquiétez pas trop, monsieur, c’est la premiére 
fois qu’elles seront allées @’accord toutes ensemble.” On one 
occasion Louis XV., at the head of his hunt, visiting him by sur- 
prise, found him-in the cap and white apron of a chef, and, ladle 
in hand, presiding in his soup kitchen over the preparation of what 
M. de Lescure calls “le potage typique et le ragoat modéle ” 
for his poor. He survived his daughter-in-law Louis XVI, 
and died unmolested, in the height of” the Revolution, in his chiteau 
at Vernon ; and when he was on his deathbed the revolutionary 
authorities of the commune of Vernon came to beg for his bless- 
ing. With this old man ‘the young’ wi was content to live 
in comparative retirement, and to give up the Court. She 
moved about with her father-in-law to his yarious estates and 
houses. She accompanied him, and ‘contributed to his popularity, 
when he was sent to smooth the ruffled tempers of the 
Breton nobles and nent, so ill used by D’Aiguillon and 
Maupéou, and won the hearts of the people of Rennes by going 
about with the old man on foot in the snow when they went to 
church. The relation between the two of father and daughter, so 
affectionate and h on both sides, so constant on hers, so proof 
against temptations dangerous to the steadfastness of a young 
woman of high rank and many attractions, is doubly honourable 
in such bad days. : 

But it is not to be forgotten that there was an oceasion on which 
the Princesse de Lamballe rH in a light which is not quite so 

leasant. At the death of Marie Leczinska, the Queen of Loyis 
Ky. there was a Court intrigué—headed by Madame Adelaide and 
the Noailles family, the strict and decorous set at Court, who saw, 
like the rest of the world, that it was a question between a new 
Queen and a new mistress—to make the wretched old debauchee 
fall in love with Madame de Lamballe, and raise her'to the throne. 
Her charms were thought sufficient, and her royal blood qualified 
her for the dignity. Cleverer plotters, Choiseul and his sister, 
helped by the King’s own tastes, defeated this schemie of making 
a more attractive person t the of Madame de Maintenon, 
and, as M. de Lescure has it, “exalting Piety a second time with 
greater charms to the throne” ;' but: Madame de Lamballe, 
we are told she was not ambitious of the honour, did/not refuse to 
lend herself to the plan. It would be absurd, considering the 
opinions of the society round her, to be hard upon her for this; 
but it disturbs one’s ideas of an angel of purity, innocence, and 
delicacy. One marriage with @ French’ profligate of the high 
Court order might seem to he enough, without laying herself out 
in any degree for a second and a worse, But there is a way of 
turning everything. M. de Leseure ingeniously ‘sees nothing but 
what was good for the old King. “ Everything,” he says, “ leads 
us to think that the Princess would have seen in the wishes of 
Louis XV. an order of Providence.” Of course it was “ only from 
a sense of duty that she would have been willing to be Queen of 
France.” But she allowed herself to be put forward, to be shown ; 
only, unfortunately, she was not forward She wanted “amore 
supple virtue and more decided ambition.” “ Malheureusement,” 
he writes, “dans cette décisive occurrence, Sotto par suite 
scrupules excessifs, elle fit preuve d’un désintéressement qui ressem- 
blait 4 de l’'indifférence.” This “ seeming’ indifference,” as M. de 
Lescure plainly implies, needs an apology; but he goes on to-tell us 
that the Seappeintnent when it came, required, and was met by, a 
patience trained to the higher self-denial.  Accoutumée a tous les 
renoncements de ce monde, elle ne fut ni’ affiigée ni ise de ce 
dénovement”; and, to show that héroisme”’ ‘was 
inexhaustible, she accepted “another trial” of it in being present 
at her sister-in-law’s marriage. The “dénouement” was the 
triumph of Madame du — Can anything be more grotesque 
than to talk of a pure and delicate young woman em. * ao arta 
by entire renunciation of this world, for bearing the disappoint- 
ment of missing Louis XV. for a h or. of the “ trial” of “a 


pomsion heroism ” involved in being a rival of Madame 
u Barry ? 

M. de Lescure has, of course, a great deal to say of the friend- 
ship which, after some variations and coldnessés; continued 
till death between Madame de Lamballe and the Queen. But, 
though here and there we come upon solid, we look 
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in vain, for the most part, through @ mist of words, for anything | 


to rest upon with confidence as to the questions which really 
suggest themselves. What was her special charm in the eyes of her 
mistress? How were those gay and thoughtless days really 

nt which form such a contrast with what was to follow? 

at was the nature of her influence on her clever and warm- 
hearted, but wilful and impatient, mistress? What was she really 
in character and mind ? e have a glimpse now and then from 
memoirs and letters, but from the biographer’s commentary on them 
we get little. The well-known memoirs of the time agree pretty 
well in their accounts of her. The Prince de Ligne’s “ aussi 
bonne que jolie” is the summary of all of them, even of that of 
Madame Genlis. They all speak of her devotion to her 
father-in-law, her open-handed bounty, her liveliness, her 
kind and amiable temper, her loyal faithfulness to her 
mistress, The Court ips ap to have respected her 
name. But it seems; to. have;struck even favourable observers, in 
spite of M. de Lescure’s wrath against Madame de Genlis for 
saying so, that she was. not a woman of any ability. “Elle n’a 
pas beaucoup d’esprit peut-étre ; elle fuit les discussions, et donne 
raison tout de suite plutét que de discuter,” is the account of an 
admirer, Madame ¢’Oberkirch. Madame de Genlis says the same 
thing, only with a skill which makes her words worth quoting :— 


Son caractére était doux, obligeant, égal et gai, mais elle était absolument 
dépourvue d’esprit ;\:8a vivacité, sa gaieté et son air enfantin, cachaient 
agréablement sa‘nullité ; elle n’ayait. jamais eu un avis a elle, mais dans la 
conversation elle adoptait toujours l’opinion de la personne qui passait pour 
avoir le plus d’esprit, et c’était d’une maniére qui lui ¢tait toute particuliére. 
Lorsqu’on discutait sérieusement, elle ne parlait jamais, et feignait de tomber 
en distraction, et tout & coup, paraiasant sortir de sa réverie, elle répétait 
mot & mot, comme d’élle-méme, ce que venait de dire la personne dont elle 
adoptait opinion, et elle affectait une grande surprise lorsqu’on croyait 
lui apprendre que l’on yenait de dire.la méme chose ; elle assurait qu’elle ne 
Vavait pas entendue. Elle faisait ce petit manége avec beaucoup Poise, 
et j'ai été longtemps & m’en apercevoir, 

For saying this, M, de Lescure calls Madame de Genlis all kinds of 
names. She also says, probably ill-naturedly enough, besides 
criticizing, Madame de Lamballe’s large hands, that she set the 
fashion among the, fine ladies of “having the vapours,” and 
affected to faint at the sight of a lobster, even in a picture. M. de 
Lescure is amusing at;this. . He rises into ic indignation on 
the subject. He declares that it “is impossible to read any- 
thing ot more ‘refined perfidy and more selfish malignity ” 
than Madame de Genlis’s lying gossip; that, nevertheless, 
her criticisms have not the least in the world “ entamé 
Yauréole de ce. visage céleste.” He gives a list of kings 
and philosophers, from Augustus and Heraclius, Erasmus and 
Lord Bacon, down to “Favyoriti, an Italian poet, who died in 
1682, and was sick at the smell of a rose,” to prove that the 
“ most robust specimens of humanity ” have suffered from nervous 
troubles. He declares that it is not at all astonishing that a deli- 
cate woman, “ with the irritability of the sensitive plant in her 
nerves and the susceptibility of the gazelle in her eyes,” should 
faint, when hearing ghost stories, at a “ bdillement formidable” com- 
ing from the next room, He reminds us that these nervous dis- 
orders were almost an epidemic of the time, and that the Princess 
suffered from them only too really, partly because of the “deep and 
keen sorrow which been caused her by the prince her 
husband,” and partly because she was the “most touching type 
— a victim of the mysterious and terrible malady” which 
ted from. and betokened, the moral unhinging of society. 
Marie Antoinette called her herangel; M. de Lescure views her 
as innocently expiating in her own sufferings the misdeeds. of 
others. But in the meantime the question remains as it was, not 
as to Madame de Lamballe’s nervous sufferings, which were no 
doubt in part real enough, but, how far she fell in with the fashion 
of the fine ladies: of the time, and thought it interesting to make 
-a fuss about weaknesses which she might have controll She is 
not the less.to/be, pitied, and her amiable qualities are just as 
attractive, even if she did give in to the fashionable affectations of 
her time; but when we are called upon to admire and to be 
enthusiastic, these. misgivings about strength of character, simpli- 
city, and good sense are inconvenient, and are not removed by a 
bi her merely chivalrous and indignant. 
ne fashionable weakness of the time she certainly = in to. 
M. de Leseure has a chapter on the Masonic lodges, of “ Candour,” 
of “ Fidelity,” and the rest, in which, under the direction of the 
“ inspired ecsleualnn of Cagliostro,” and “ under the invocation 
of Isis,” the great ladies celebrated the new religion of humanity. 
drank a good deal of wine and listened to questionable songs, and 
did a little sentimental charity to one-legged veterans or young 
maidens without dowers, M. de Lescure makes no secret of the 
mischief of these meetings, in which frivolous excitement and 
sham benevolence, under the guidance of gross impostors and 
“ pretty sorceresses,” were the least evils. But into these “ initia- 
tions ” Madame de Lamballe plunged like the rest; “I need not 
say,” adds M. de Lescure, ‘‘ with ceremonies much less profane, and 
songs much more modest,” than some which he gives. But 
there was no real difference between one “lodge” and another ; 
the songs which he quotes, with their “ galante anodinité,” what- 
ever that may mean, show it. Very likely it was the “ charitable 
side” of these associations which drew her to them; but also, as 
M. de Lescure says, “il n’était pas du bon ton de n’étre 
maconne.” There is nothing that we can see, before the troubles 
to distinguish Madame de Lamballe from the other fine 
ies about the Court, except that her devoted attention to her 
father-in-law and her unspotted character raised her above most 


of them. When she was at Court she was one of a thoughtless, 
frivolous circle, which said and did a great many foolish things, 
and had not the seriousness of character to think of — or dream 
of trouble. It was when sorrow and danger began that she showed 
herself better than her companions, who were more brilliant, more 
engaging, but also less unselfish and less modest than herself. 
When Marie Antoinette was overwhelmed by the horrible scandals 
of the Diamond Necklace, when she felt her first great sorrow 
in the death of the Dauphin, when insolvency and disaffec- 
tion and the dreaded meeting of the States-General threatened 
unknown evils, then the Queen, chamgeable and capricious in her 
brighter days, turned to the loyal friendship of Madame de Lam- 
e. The Polignacs and their set were fairweather friends. When 
the storm began in earnest, they left the mistress whom they 
had done so much to injure and discredit. Madame de Lamballe 
came back when, feeling themselves useless to the Queen, they 
took thought for themselves. There was not much for her to do, 
even if she had been a character of greater ability and resource. 
But she did the duty of an affectionate and devoted friend; her 
unflinching loyalty seems to have been the one comfort left to 
Marie Antoinette ; and, delicate and tender woman as she was, a 
Brey to nervous disorder, shrinking from pain and shuddering at 
ger, she deliberately accepted the probability of death, and 
endured it, that she might stand by her mistress to the last. 

This was the most that she could do, and this is her title to 
sympathy and honour. M. de Lescure, in the silly and extra- 
vagant fashion which he has adopted, tries to make much of her 
services as the Queen’s agent and negotiator. She was employed, 
he says, at the meeting of the States-General, to gain over the 
Duke of Orleans to the Court. She was the Queen’s “am- 
bassadrice in , Iris modeste des derniéres et intimes 
diplomaties”; and he describes the étonnant et 
touchant de voir la princesse de Lamballe, guidée par la 
reine, circuler et se jouer, en quelque sorte, au milieu de cette 
électricité révolutionnaire qui se concentre au Palais Royal.” 
There is little to be told of these negotiations except that they 
failed, and brought increased odium on the Queen. There is not 
the smallest reason to believe that Madame de Lamballe was in 
the least qualified for such a business; but M. de Lescure goes 
into rapture at the part which she played, talks of the “ mysteries 
of force hidden in that tender breast and the secret delicacies of 
skill hidden in that modest character,” finds the “ transformation ” 
in her “incredible, unheard of,” and adds that in “ all she says and 
writes we feel the eloquence of faithfulness and sublime simpli- 
city of self-devotion.” As a fact, there is scarcely a record re- 
maining of what she either said or wrote on the subject. With 
the same odd feeling as on another occasion, he almost laments 
that her goodness spoilt her influence—‘ aux époques de corrup- 


tion, peut-étre, hélas! faut-il des négociateurs corrompus.” Coin- 
cident! with the flight to Varennes; Madame de Lamballe escaped 
to Eng: 


d, meaning probably to rejoin the Royal family wherever 

Ragland employed to carry on the 
Queen’s schemes for rousing foreign Governments to declare against 
the Revolution and in favour of Louis XVI.—what M. de Lescure 
calls “the Queen’s glorious efforts to save the King and the 
monarchy ” :— 

C’est la (dans les ne que nous 
la chercherons, suivant pas & pas la princesse de Lamballe dans sa mission 
confidentielle, admirant son sangfroid, son habileté aux prises avec les 
métiantes résistances de l’égoisme anglais, et enfin cette résolution héroique 
qui la fit, quand elle vit dgjouer ses efforts pour donner & la reine un appui 
sauveur, se jeter elle-méme dans le danger et refuser & survivre & son échec. 


It might be supposed from this that there was something to be told 
about what the Princess did. There is nothing, except the fact 
that she did try to work on the Government and the Royal family, 
and failed. M. de Lescure seems to think that the Queen had a 
right to a in England of all countries, what she was seeking 
for everyw ere—“ a pay of faithful protection, of tutelary inter- 
vention.” But “English selfishness ”’ was too strong for her, and 
especially the “implacable spirit of Pitt,” to whom “ his hatred of 
France gave the semblance of genius,” and whose name the 
Queen said to Madame Campan that she never could pronounce 
without terror ”—“je ne prononce pas le nom de Pitt que la petite 
mort ne me passe dans le dos.” “ Touching” and “ insinuating ” 
as Madame de Lamballe was, it raises almost a smile to think how 
she must have to Mr. Pitt, not as we think of her, but as 
the world knew her then—a pretty, not very powerful diplomatist, 
meddling with great matters far beyond her reach. This is really 
ueen :— 

Elle a fait secrétement, et m’ , le ble d@’ Angleterre. 

La reine et ses filles Font roi est 
égarée. C’est le chancelier de l’Echiquier qui gouverne, et il a dit cruelle- 
ment et presqu’en termes — a la princesse, que nous nous sommes attiré 
nos malheurs. (Recueil de M. de Hunolstein.) 
But she became marked in the revolutionary prints of Marat and 
Gorsas as a royalist intriguer. When she spoke of returning to 
France, the Queen earnestly dissuaded her, “Non, ma chére 
Lamballe, non, ne revenez pas,” is the burden of letter after 
letter. Thus she wrote two months before Madame de Lamballe 
returned : — 

Je ne peux sortir, ma chtre Lamballe, sans vous avoir écrit. Votre lettre 
m’a fait trop de plaisir, j’'y vois trop votre amitié. Je suis bien triste et 
affligée ; le désordre ne cesse point. Je vois l’audace s’augmenter parmi nos 
ennemis, et le courage diminuer chez les honnétes gens. On ne peut penser 
qu’au jour le jour, avec la crainte d’un lendemain affreux. Non, encore 
une fois, ne revenez pas, mon cher coeur. Ne vous jetez pas dans la gueule 


they took refuge. 


jaw words and 
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du ti Sai de mes inquiétudes pour mon mari et mes pauvres 
Votre autre affaire prendre une 
tournure, mais se gaterait si vous reveniez. 

Ma fille se porte bien. Vous savez combien cette petite vous aime, ainsi 
ue le chou amour, Tl est sur mes genoux en ce moment, et il veut vous 
‘crire.—Louis. (Signature de la main du — Adieu, mon cher 

cour, votre amitié fait ma consolation et mon bonheur. (Souligné ainsi 
au manuscrit, 

(Letter of Rept. 4,1791, published by Feuillet de Conches. It was sold for 

joo francs at Lajarriette’s sale, 1860.) 

But she came back, and, excepting a few days passed with the 
Due de Penthiévre, was with The Queen till the end, in the fol- 
lowing year, September 1792. M. de Lescure has collected and 
compared the various accounts of the imprisonment, the short 
suspense, the judgment, the slaughter, the procession through the 
streets of Paris, with the head borne on a pike—the beautiful fair 
hair, which the murderers had taken to a barber to get dressed 
and powdered, floating down it—and paraded first before the 
windows of the Temple, and then before those of the Palais 
Royal, where the Duke of Orleans and Madame de Buffon, with 
some English guests, were just sitting down to dinner. M. de 
Lescure entirely acquits the Duke of Orleans of any complicity in 
the crime. This part of the book, dreadful and revolting as the 
subject is, is done with due attention to facts, and, with one or 
two exceptions, with proper feeling. Even a sentimental man of 
letters must be subdued by the realities of such a tragedy. 


THEOCRITI IDYLLIA.* 


OF all the remarkable constellation of poets which is known as 
the Alexandrian school, there is no one star which we could | 


so ill-afford to lose sight of as Theocritus, Callimachus was a 
learned but pedantic archeologist. Lycophron, in spite of Gilbert 
Wakefield and C. J. Fox, was a dealer, for the most part, in break- 
atical monstrosities. The unevenness of 
Apollonius Rhoedius disappoints and fetters the reader whom 
some of his beauties di to form a high estimate of him. But 
Theocritus is truly, as Quinctilian styled him, “admirabilis in suo 
genere””—a poet born, not moulded to the fashion of some fore- 
runner; one of those rare effulgences which light up the literary sky 
for a season, and to which there arises we na nought of the 


same kind, either like or second in merit. He is our beau idéal of — 
a pastoral poet, and seems likely to hold that pre-eminence to the — 


end of time. It is impossible to speak of Bior or Moschus in the 
same day with him, so infinitely more artificiai is the picture of 


rural life which they draw, so much do their prominent figures | 


suggest the idea of persons playing at shepherds and shepherdesees, 
would reall in Of a like 
character are Virgil's Eclogues. These are charming in their 
way, and are first-rate studies for those who would learn 
how a real t copies, by at one time casting away what 
does not suit bis purpose, and at another adding a touch 


for the purpose of paying a compliment, or adapting his muse | 


to altered situations and localities. But they bear no compa- 
rison with Theocritus. They have no scent about them “of the 
incense of very-fruitful summer, the incense of fruit-time.” They 
betoken not the genuine enjoyment of rural life and scenery, but 
rather smell of midnight oil and study. They are the inspirations 
of -at-home fancy, not of out-door nature. And what are our 
English pastoral poets, conr with Theocritus, but verytame and 
second-rate imitators ? ho ever thinks of Spenser and Pope as 
the authors of the Shepherd's Calendar or the four Pastorals? Gay, 


Lyttleton, and Shenstone amuse us moderately for a few minutes, 


but do not carry us to the scenes they depict. We are not sure 
but that in some of Thomson’s Seasons, and (much more) in 
Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, we realize, better than elsewhere 
in our own poetry, the spirit of the Theocritean ral. If, then, 
none of his imitators have at all come near this master of his 
— domain in poetry, the more reason is there that his poems 
should be carefully preserved as models for them that come after ; 
and when exact scholarship is daily more highly valued, and 
translation from the old models is i 
that a poet pre-eminent in his kind should be made the subject 
of loving research and study, and of what we may venture to call 
“ conservative” editing, in order that—should some genius start 
up imbued with a taste and spirit for higher flights of pastoral 
song—he may not lack an intelligible and ited original, 
as well preserved as possible. 

Hence we cannot but hail with interest new editions of the 


Tdylls, One such, about two years since, Mr. Paley put forth—_ 
a compendious and handy edition which we had the pleasure — 


of in of high and well-merited ise. 
Winterton, Valkenaer, and Kiessling, and gleaned the best hints 
and explanations of the two Wordsworths, and of recent foreign 
editors, such as Ahrens, Meineke, and Ziegler. He had used, with 
moderation and strict regard for conciseness, the critical powers 
with which he is himself highly endowed ; so that students reading 
Theocritus with the aid of aley's notes are not wearied with an 
intellectual game at ninepins, in which eight commentators or so 
are toppled over, and the ninth with reluctance permitted to 
practical, ucing scarcely anything which is not, for the 

pose of ps 4 Since Mr. Paley, no 


* Theocriti Idyllia iterum edidit et commentariis instruxit Ad. Th. Arm. 
Fritzsche, Prof. Lips. Vol.1. Lipsia: 1865. 


more in vogue, it is meet | 


| g0 far as we know, has done anything with Theocritus, save Pro- 
_ fessor Fritasche, whose first instalment of a and complete 
_ edition and commentary is just issued from the Leipsic prese. It 
| would seem to have been commenced before the publication of 
| Mr. Paley’s volume, for it is not until we have gone some distance 
in the notes that we find an ition of its valuable helps to 
understanding the text of alee of the ti ; nor, when 
recognised, are they noticed, as it seems to us, in the tone and 
| spirit which they deserve. The two editions are so diverse—the 
| one copious, the other compendious, the one professing to contain 
| everything needful “in usum hominum eruditorum,” the other to 
' furnish only a recension and brief annotations—that the German 
_need not have gone out of his way to dissent so often from 
| the English editor, with whom we ourselves are far oftener 
| in accord than with the former. Not, indeed, that we can 
' charge Professor Fritzsche with any national antipathies. 
| He frequently quotes with commendation (“lepidé,” “bend,” 
|“ dextre,” “accuraté”) the translator of Theocritus in Bobn’s 
_ series; he has the good taste to appreciate Chapman’s elegant 
| version; and, what we much marvel to note, he , out of his, 
way to quote the antiquated Polwhele. On French editions 
eudiiom, too, he bestowed much pains and research ; 
nor, indeed, has he neglected aught that ee Aree been 
written on the subject of Theocritus or his Idylls. To each of the 
Idylls contained in the present volume—and be it remembered 
that these, the first six, constitute the larger part of the purely 
bucolic Idylls—Professor Fritzsche prefixes a learned and elaborate 
argument, calculated to furnish readers with all the literature of 
the subject, or, at any rate, to direct them to the sourees where 
| it is to be found. But as to his commentary, we suspect that its 
value consists rather in the carefully detailed statement of the 
opinions of others than in the critical sagacity of the editor him- 
self. With his own divinations over any obscure passage we are 
oftener at issue than in accord. 
For an example of either case we need go no further than the 
first five lines of the First Idyll. In yv. 1-2 Fritzsche differs, 
and differs rightly we believe, from Paley and other editors in 


re 7d a riruc, rhva 
@ raic mayaiot periodera, 
“Mire quam dulcis est hic susurrus (foliorum) et pinus ista 
quee propé fontes numerosé canit,” and he points out that ra 
yOspiopa is properly said of whispering leaves; while of 4 
mirvg (“ que ramulis ventilatis sibili quam susurri sonum edit”) 
pediodera (“it moans ”’) is with propriety predicated. Heretofore 
we had taken ro cai a for a hendiadys, but 
Professor Fritzsche’s explanation is better, as it is also than that 
of Mr. Paley, who takes ré yOipupa for an accusative. So far 
we agree with Professor Fritzsche; but he is bold if he 
hopes to persuade common-sense scholars that his translation of 
carappei, “ad te properat,” in v. 5, will hold water. He explains 
his meaning thus, “ ultro ac lubens de monte ubi pascitur venit ad 
te fetus capelle”; and backs it by referring to Bion vi. 6, wadd 
imeyouevar xpoptovr. But we cannot for a moment doubt 
that the poet uses carappei rather as Bion does in Idyll i. 52—zxav 
dé ro ic ot xarappe; “falls to your share,” “tibi 
defluit "—though we doubt Mr. Paley’s suggestion that a pun on 
the words yiuapoc and xempappouc is intended, .As little does the 
| Professor commend his sagacity to us when he expends a note on 
| ray otda, in v. 9, which he takes to be a diminutive, and a term of 
| endearment used by the Muses of their “dear little sheep ’—an 
_ explanation extremely puerile. A jittle further on (v, 14) 
| Fritzsche follows a scholiast in understanding 7g rémy with iv 
zoe, which the mass of commentators and the light of nature 
rather lead us to interpret “ interea.” These sare little matters, 
striking one at the outset, and though they serve to indicate the 
_ Professor's calibre, it were fairer, no doubt, to test his mode of 
| dealing with other and more difficult s. Such a one occurs 


in Idyll i. 49-50, a description of what is wrought on the interior 
of a drinking cup, which runs thus in Chapman’s version : — 

near on old man dip hue, 

ith purple grapes a vineyard shines to view. 

A little boy pags the thorn-hedge trim, 

To watch the grapes — two foxes watching him. 

One through the ranges of the vines proceeds, 

And on the hanging vintage slyly feeds. 

The other plots, and vows scrip to search, 

And for his breakfast —leave him in the lurch, 
| The difficulty lies in the closing lines, which ran thus in the 


avd 
| mavra dddov Td wadiov.ov moiv avycey 

gari, i) axparioroy Enpoicr cabiéy. 
For dxpdrteroy, the emendation of Voss, i) ’vaprorey “impransum ” 
is generally read ; Paley, that 
™ sum,” gives to the passage a sense, “pranso «nil ‘ee 
imi Enpoic to mean, “to reduce ‘to dry or some 
such poor fare, which may be doubtful in some judgments; but 
assuredly the way to settle the doubt is not that of Fritzsche, who, 
first, for rebyouoa reads xeéiPowa, because a scholiast says it was so 
in one old MS., and construes “clandestinum dolum intendens,” 
with no gain, that we can see, to the sense; and next, out of some 
words of the scholiast, rakes up a reading :— 


gari xpiv i) ixt Enpoier 


We must add the Professor's interpretation, without whieh verily 
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the whole might be Coptic tous. 1é zadiov, then, is the subject. 
er this passage is neuter, and not, as usage and antiquity 
would suggest, active. Enpa rH axparious is a construction like 
the Latin “ strata viarum,” “amara curarum,” &c. Finally, the 
sense is evolved thus :—“ The other fox, meditating all manner of 
plots against the boy’s wallet, vows she won’t leave him until he 
shall have sat with a bare breakfast” (dicit se puerum non prius 
dimissuram quam ille ad siccum jentaculum consederit ”). Surely 
this interpretation is arrived at through much perplexity. 
Surely it is safer to acquiesce in a doubtful text and un- 
certain interpretation than to reconstruct the edifice after 
the plan of a scholiast who probably never meant his 
gloss to be taken for text. There is, we are convinced, such a 
thing as too implicit reliance on scholiasts. Good editors, for 
example, such as Gaisford and Meineke, found satisfactory sense 
in the description of a cup (i. 56) as Aioduwdy re Ceipa, “ an 
®olian marvel,” which tallies with the next verse, where it is said 
to have been ined in barter from a Calydonian boatman. And 
Calydon, as Thucydides shows, was an ®olian colony. But 
Fritzsche scorns anything so simple. From a vague hint of the 
scholiast he introduces the reading aiodiyov, which he considers 
an epithet from aiédog, and akin to aiodofdpnt (Il. iv. 189), 
and refers to the various colours which the raised s around 
the cup present to the eye. We should be glad if he weuld give 
us chapter and verse for the use of aiodiyov elsewhere, and justify 
the reading Kavkwviy, with Ahrens, instead of Kadvdwvly. e 
cannot divine why in the Second Idyll, v. 3, he reads caradijoopat 
for cara¥icoua ; or at v. 11, for 
Tiv yap dauxa, saipor, 
the less poetical and appropriate 
tiv yap dovye Catpor. 
devya (neut plur. for adv.), “submissi voce,” applies better to 
mystic rites, which are associated. with the idea of “ low murmur- 
ing voices,” whereas the moon’s peculiarities are too well known 
to need an epithet characterizing them. Once more, for the old 
ag tri Kai viv 
dédepar—ii. 62, 
which till now ordinary critics have supposed to mean that 


less lover’s door-} 


t, Fritzsche must needs out of his way to 
conjure up, with i 


is familiar the scholiast, this awkward reading— 
ag éti 

Oviwy déderar 
“quamdiu (d¢ being 7. 9. twc) adhuc ille ligatus est his novis suf- 
fimentis.” This we take to be another instance, out of many, of a 
violent case of emendandi rabies. 

A far more satisfactory feature in this edition is the attention 
bestowed on the skilful structure of his versificaticn by Theocritus. 
For example, the editor remarks on v. 58, Idyll i., that spondaic 


endings ‘such as irwoe poytiZorr:, and Avcot woveavro (71), are 
only used by the poet when he would express something laborious, 
or somethin and mournful. And this is but one of many 


instances of light thrown on this important point in the study of 
a particular style of poetry. 

Nor, indeed, are we pre always to side with Mr. Paley as 
against Professor Fritzsche, The latter has a my laugh at the 
former for justifying his reading cdvove, in Idyll v. 49, Baru 
88 wai Tirvg Kwvove (Where kwvovc is undoubtedly better than 
Fritzsche’s covory), by supposing that Comatas meant to say he was 
afraid to go over to the pines underneath which Lacon was, for 
fear of the cones falling on his head, and breaking it. at 
could Mr. Paley have been dreaming of when he quoted Martial 
xiii. 25 in support of this view ? Comatas rather recommends the 
place which he himself occupies because of the nearness of the 
‘‘pinus pinea,” the dropping nuts or cones of which are edible. 

On the whole, we should be inclined to think that Fritzsche’s 
Theocritus will prove a useful work to those who desire to study 
the interpretations of others, and who are sufficiently endowed 
with discrimination not to adopt his special views on each 


passage 
unreservedly. The portion of the work before us abounds in proofs — Nn t 4 v i 
i learning, not merely 4 propos of the subject in to be hanged in a fortnight (a circumstance, said Johnson, whi 
' concentrates a man’s mind wonderfully) must have been a poor 


of reading and 
hand, but de omnibus rebus et quibusdam alus. Let us are that, as it 
proceeds, the Theocritus of Professor Fritzsche will have less of 
conjectural and questionable emendation, and more of that con- 


servative spirit in editing which is the truest proof of competency | 
“% ¥ one of the royal chaplains, and, on coming into a small 


for the 


Before quitting the subject of Theocritus, we have for 


his Slang Dictionary. He has given the supposed classical 
originals of “ Dickey ” and of “Skedaddle.” He might have traced 


M* FITZGERALD tells us that Dr. Dodd, although un- 
AY worthy of a biography on his own account, deserves to have 
his life told as an illustration of con 
agree with him; although we are more frequently struck by the 
substantial similarity of our — grandfathers to their descendants 
than by their superficial differences. They were, it is true, con- 

preacher of the period was, on the whole, a more e 
impostor than his ; or, perhaps, the arts by which 
then able to creep into t and mislead silly women have 
become somewhat stale. It may be that a charlatan of the present 
day really employs more refined artifice, or, possibly, it is always 
easy to see through a man’s hypocrisy after he has been convicted 
of forgery. If we have rather the advantage in the quality of 
modern has kept pace with the of 
other arts, we have perhaps fallen off in our way of dealing with 
the rogues. Our forefathers were doubtless too fond of capital 
punishment, but it is impossible to look back without some regret 
upon the time when a popular preacher stood such an excellent 
chance of being han We should require him now to com- 
mit murder—a performance to which, as a rule, he is alto- 
gether unequal ; but when simple fo was a qualification 
for the gallows, it was quite within the of the most cowardly 
of hypocrites. ‘ 

Dr. Dodd’s career, before he brought himself within danger 
of the law, was that of the ordinary clerical adventurer, and, 
mutatis mutandis, might be easily paralleled in our own time. 
He managed to get into difficulties early in life, partly owing 
to an imprudent marriage (the most creditable fact about 
him), and passed the rest of his days in trying to get out 
again by various kinds of puffing. Preaching, poetry, and forgery 
were in and last put an end him. The 
nature of the preaching ma easily imagined. great scene 
of Dodd’s eloquence was the cha T of the Magdalen. Horace 
Walpole describes a visit to this chapel made in company with a 
Prince and sundry illustrious persons. Dodd “apostrophized the 
lost sheep, who sobbed and cried from their souls; so did my 
Lady Hertford and Fanny Pelham, till the city dames took them 


manners, We quite 


ua fe Shores.” Dodd th und up by an el t appeal to 
Simeetha would express her still clinging in affection to her faith- | Tis Roval 


His Royal Highness, who was kind enough to desire that it might 
be printed. Doctor Carlyle, who heard a similar display, describes 
the chapel as crowded with “ genteel people.” He th t the ser- 
mon shocking, indelicate, and a disgrace to a Christian country ; but 
the genteel people knew better, and kept up an unceasing murmur 
of applause, which Carlyle “ contradicted aloud.” The sentiment 
of the ‘ormance is most neatly expressed, however, in a certaim 
poem of Dodd’s, entitled “An Ode occasioned by Lady N—1d's 
(Northumberland) being a by illness from coming to the 
Chapel of the Magdalen House.” It begins: — 

Hence loathed pain 

With envidus Grapgetntmnens in thy train, 

But no more + harpy hand 

Lay upon N. 
It proceeds to describe his entertainment as consisting of 

Grateful songs, and tuneful praise, 

Pious orgies, sacred lays, &c. &c. 
The langui is old-fashioned, and the pruriency covered by a 
thinner veil of religious phraseology py now as 
But gushing parsons may still be found who depend upon substan-. 
tially similarattractions. Dodd had begun at Cambridge the poetical 
career which ended at Newgate. He wrote an incredible quantity 
of verses of about the Tupperian standard. Of those in rhyme we 
have given a sufficient specimen ; of his blank verse we may quote 
from “Prison Thoughts” this ingenious reduction of law to 
metre :— 

On full intention to repay the whole, 

And in that full intention, perfect work 

Free restoration and complete ; on wrong 

‘ Or injury to none designed or wrought, 

I rest my claims. 

A man who could do nothing better than this when he was goi 


creature. Dodd, however, attained a certain eminence in his 


| very dirty path of life. He secured a few crumbs of promotion ; 
ted 


‘ame a tutor to Lord Chesterfield’s nephew, was appoin ~| 
sum 
money, built a chapel of his own as a speculation. He then published 


the present done with his most recent editor, we are minded to | more advertised a commentary on Scripture, and collected 


furnish Mr, Hotten with a classical origin for one of the phrases in Beauties of ryt gy 
zealous parson and the man about town—preaching assiduously, 
commenting on the Bible, and simultaneously ruining himself by 


He combined the characters of the 


He was getting more deeply 


the slang verb “to chisel” to the Latin “deascio” and “derun- je questionable dissipation. 
cino.” But if he will turn to Theocritus, vy. 119, he will learn embarrassed at every step, until, as we are told, “ he descended so 
that there is a good and e Greek ancestry for the cant low as to become the editor of a newspaper.” 
phiase “to dust one’s jacket ” :— Before sinking to this utter n, he ventured upon a 
Bipdpidac ied | The living of St. George's, Hanover Square, said to be worth 
nes fifteen hundred a year, was vacant, and was in the gift of the 


where ied9npe means, “ purgavit te,” “dressed you,” “gave you ® (Chancellor. The Chancellor's wife received, through certain in- 


” “dusted your jacket.” So 
dant illustration in other passages of Theocri 


at is the similarity of 
ideas in all natiors and languages, of which, indeed, there is abun- | 
‘tus. 


direct means, an offer of three thousand pounds down and five 
3 or, the Dr. Dodd. Percy Fitzgerald, 


* A Famous Fi 
F.S.A. 


squeamish than we are now. The . 
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hundred a year on condition of the living being bestowed | 1 
| experimented upon. Hunter worked long and aad oe but 


upon Dr. Dodd. But the Chancellor unfortunately considered 
that to give away the living on the terms of profiting by part 
of its revenues would be a corrupt use of his patronage. He 
made some inquiries, the result of which was that Dodd lost his 
royal chaplaincy, and had to take refuge for a time on the Continent. 
Soon after his return he was in r difficulties than ever, 
and hit upon the still more objectionable expedient of forging the 
signature of his former pupil, Lord Chesterfield, to a bond for 
4,200l, He received the money in consideration of an annuity of 
7ool. Bya singular accident the forgery was almost immediately 
discove There was a “ very remarkable blot’ on the letter e, 
with pen scratches above and below it. The solicitor through 
whom the business was did not see that this blot could 
answer any end; he was led, however, in consequence to call upon 
Lord Chesterfield, Lord € 
warrants were obtained from the Lord Mayor, and the unlucky 
Doctor and the broker through whom he had dealt were at once 
arrested, Even then, Dodd was nearly able to make up the 
mouey, and there seemed every chance that, if Lord Chesterfield 
was merciful, he might still escape. By another curious accident 
the Doctor was left in a room alone with the bond, and with a bright 
fire burning on the hearth. Whether from thoughtlessness or 
want of courage, he missed the opportunity of destroying all evidence 
of his crime. The matter, however, seemed to be in course of 
arrangement, When the Lord ae insisted upon going into the 
case. It does not, indeed, appear he could have done otherwise. 
Whatever influence might have been exerted by Lord Chesterfield 
was certainly not employed, whether it was really impossible for 
him to exert it effectually, or whether he was so insensible to 
ordinary feeling as to be honestly of opinion that his tutor had 
better be hanged. The Doctor was convicted without difficulty or 
hesitation, but, a point of law having been raised as to the 
admission of a certain witness, his execution was delayed for 
several months. The British public had full time to work itself up 
into one of its characteristic fits of excitement. It was, undoubt- 
edly, a hard case, and there seems to have been a very general 
desire that the Doctor should be pardoned. The vein of sentimen- 
tality which Dodd’s sermons endeavoured to excite was vigorously 
worked in his favour. It rather jarred u people’s feelings to 
see a divine of his gushing oratory brought face to face with the 
coarse realities of the gallows. Some persons seem still to have 
believed that his virtue was not all sham; and others a tly 
referred even a sham virtue to straightforward unblushing vice. 
he Methodists took up his case eagerly. A petition was drawn 
up by Johnson i upon vellum, “in an exquisite specimen 
ot caligraphy, by omkins of Sermon Lane.” Tomkins endeavoured 
to persuade certain artists to embellish it with allegorical figures of 
Justice and Mercy. Parish officers took it round in deep mourning. 
The petition ultimately measured thirty-seven yards and a quarter 
in length, and contained thirty-three thousand signatures, The Court 
of Common Council, too, carried a petition in his favour, after some 
debate. “ Surely,” as Dr. Johnson said, “the voice of the public, 
when it calls so loudly for mercy, ought to be heard.” The voice 
however, was not heard. Either Lord Mansfield’s influence decided 
the Privy Council, at which the matter was debated for more than 
an hour, or the characteristic obstinacy of the King refused to give 
way, partly because he thought it unconstitutional to yield 
to popular clamour, ie because he fancied that, if he 
pardoned Dodd, he would have murdered the Perreaus, two 
wealthy forgers who had suffered in the previous year. The 
wretched Doctor all this time continued to secrete the kind of 
matter that he had before worked up into sermons. It now took 
the shape of hundreds of lines of what he called blank verse, 
ending with a prayer for the King; on which Johnson’s criticism 
says all that is to be said :— 

Sir, do you think that a man the t before he is to be hanged cares for 
the succession of a royal family? ‘Though he may have composed this 
prayer then. A man who has been canting all his life may cant to the last. 
And yet a man who has been refused a pardon after so much petitioning 
would hardly be praying thus fervently for the king. 

The most interesting part of Dodd’s career is, in fact, his con- 
nexion with Johnson. There is something very characteristic 
about Johnson’s relations to the unlucky culprit. He acted with 
great eager writing constant petitions for him, cooking his 
sermons into decent s and even his last dyi 
speech and confession. Most of these productions are hie, and 
the letter written by Johnson to Dodd just before dis execution is 
of really striking eloquence. It is impossible, however, not to 
observe his queer mixture of motives. He takes a kind 
of morbid interest in anything connected with death and 
the gallows; he evidently wishes to save the Church of England 
from such a discreditable transaction as the hanging of a clergy- 
man; he isreally humane, and at the same time he diways looks at 
the transaction with a certain vigorous sense of humour. When 
Boswell remarked, with his usual beape, Pp end that Dr. 
Dodd seemed to be willing to die, and to be full of hopes of hap- 

iness ; “Sir,” said Johnson, “ Dr. Dodd would have given both 

is hands and both his legs to have lived.” Johnson might have 
said this with more certainty if he had been aware of one sto: 
told by Mr. Fitzgerald. A plan had been made for saving Dodd’s 
life. A warm bath was ready at an undertaker’s, and John Hunter 
was waiting to try the experiment. Some arrangements were 
made to keep the pressure of the cord off his neck, and in- 
structions were given that his legs were not to be pulled. Un- 
luckily for Dodd, the crowd pressed 20 thickly that ho 


hesterfield disavowed his signature; | 
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ure elapsed 


before the body could be brought from the place of execution to be 


without success; and, although the sentence was it ds 
impossible to regret that it was effectually carried out. A 
more worthless scoundrel has seldom out of the world; 
and one would have almost been sorry if, when so many common- 
place people were being quietly executed for trifling crimes, Doi 
should have escaped by a sporadic outburst of the sentimentality 
which is now threatening to endemic. Wemey. remark, in 
conclusion, that Dodd was one of the few of the) Church 
of England who have preached their own funeral sermoa previous 
to execution. His sermon was in fact written, by Johnson, and 
was eagerly read under the title of “The Conyiet’s Address to his 
Unhappy Brethren.” joni oft gaily 
Of Mr. Fitagerald’s work we need only say; that, me it to 
be worth doing, it is done fairly well. . Every now, and. then it is 
written in that flippant ‘style supposed. to (be adapted..to the 
eighteenth century, and which we may deseribe,.es, the ‘ Grand 
old Samuel” style. It is better, as:a‘tule, to ¢all Dr. Johnson, Dr. 
Johnson ; and a few of the moral. reflections, after, the model of 
Thackeray’s worst bits in the English Humorists,, might as well 
have been omitted. We have also marked one or two trifli 
faults of accuracy. But, on whole, the story. is told -wi 
sufficient point and liveliness, and is better reading, in our present 
dearth of sensation crimes, than, most ,of the ‘available . causes 


KING JOHN VINDICATEDS 
fashionable amusement of: rehabilitation” goes 
merrily. Unless it be William: Rufus, there will soon 
hardly anybody left to rehabilitatd, and:we: are not — 
whether William Rufus himself hs not been rehabilitated 
Miss Strickland. When, two.or three tnonths back; we quoted 
ious attempt of good 
ohn as lit 


on 
‘he 


world’s 
Mr. Chadwick goes altogether beyond his 


upon bably: 
mg was not quite so black as‘he is ‘painted. But 
to show this is a very 


y requires 
not: up to 


be saying very little. His arrangement is co’ and: his style 
is frantic. He is utterly wanting in the most: ordi sort of 
scholarship. He blunders with an alactity truly Im . We 


medizev 
of medizeval Latin. 

In truth it is too late in the 
that the Great Charter was all 


if Mr. Chadwick will be content to keep an with 
a monk, we might add Roger of Wendover, who certainly calls 
the leaders of the barons “ principales hujus'’ pestis i res,” 


a form which Matthew Paris alters to the gentler “ 
sumptionis.” But even Roger does not speak disrespectfally 
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re 
a 
| to have a complete vindication of that prince lying betore us. The 
| author is Mr. William: Chadwick, who dates: from Arksey, near 
= | Doncaster. Mr. Chadwick then, we presume,’ lives ‘not far 
from Sprotburgh, and the atmosphere’ of that great off 
ffect'upon him. Indeed 
= ighbour. . It is easier 
to believe that everything that ever happened at Sprot- 
| burgh than that the men who gave us the Great Charter were a 
| set of mere knaves and traitors... This is the real point ; it is such 
| a pity that nobody can be “ rehabilitated ” without somebody else 
| being “ dehabilitated ”—we —— that must be the right word, 
| but we do not know. We should be ready to believe in Henry 
2 | the Eighth, if we could anyhow do so without giving up be- 
lieving in More and Fisher. would swallow Cesar, and 
: | were not called on to think Cate and Cicero such very poor 
creatures, So now with Hf a sensible writer 
| fool or the coward which he is gé escri we think 
it is very likely that he might, invsome: succeed. John 
| became so early an object of traditional distike that there is 
ee | every probability that the popular picture of him is an exaggerated 
| one. And there are contradictions about his character as generally 
= | drawn; some actions of his life donot.at-all agree:with the notion 
= | of his mere folly and cowardice.’ Some ‘ofthe popular stories 
| about him come from late and untrustworthy writers, and some of 
| the details of the contemporary writers eam be shown’ to “be ‘in- 
| accurate by the evidence of records.! Here, then, is really some 
as a perfect sovereign, in with every 
: possible epithet of abuse. To upset the Great Chatter, to show thet 
| its authors were rogues and the Charter itself waste pa 
. | a very strong hand indeed. Mr. Chadwickis certainly 
| the mark. He is not quite the man ‘to’ F ncirniey a whole nation 
Pea | that it has been utterly wrong for six hundred ‘and fifty years. 
| To that he has no idea of or would 
have no wish to.see any more historical writings of Mr. = 
| wick’s; but, if he does appear again before us, we trust. he will 
| by that time have found out that.it does not do to write: history. 
in the spirit of Mr. Whalley, and that, before’ man 
: to pick up some little Laowiedge 
for mah to try to show 
“The only Englishman 
ore Mr. Uhadwick W d to have spoken irreverently 
of it is no other than Oliver Cromwell, and: he spoke irreverently 
: of it : because it stood in the : of some of ‘his own 7 
\ 
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of the Charter itself, nor quite so highly of King John as 
Mr. Chadwick does. So we fear that Cromwell and Chad- 
wick must stand by themselves as the two despisers of that 
which all other Englishmen in all have content 
to reverence. But we believe Mr. Chadwick, like other more 
famous rehabilitators, to be in earnest. The utterly mad way 
in which he writes proves his sincerity. A warier paradox- 
monger would have assumed the excellence of the Charter, and 
would have gone about to prove that the error lay in the common 
notion ofits érigin!’ He might have shown that the Charter was not 
wrung by patriots from an unwilling tyrant, but was granted of his 
own free will hy a'discerning and liberal monarch. By taking this 
line Mr; Chadwitk might ‘have rehabilitated King John without 
offending the natural instincts of Englishmen. As it is, we fear 
that the ‘of the: @harter will gain but few hearers. We 
will one ‘question. Mr. Chadwick’s peculiar delusion 
seems’ confined'to the reign of John. From several hints which 
he drdps, it seems that lhe edmires the patriots of later times from 
the reign’ of “Henry the Third onward. If the Charter was 
80 utterly contemptible ‘as’ Mr. Chadwick tells us, why was it 
he ‘first’ object. of every patriotic movement to get the Charter 
Mr. Chadwick's main starting-point seems to be a furious hatred 
of monks and. priests’ of all‘ sorts; we need hardly add that he 
takes every monk:for a priest; and ‘every priest fora monk. The 
Chroniclers after Roger of Howden were, “to a man, Benedictine 
monks and priests, who wrote-their-mendacities and frivolities to 
serve the cause of, the Church of Rome, as opposed to the Civil 
Power in England.” One rubs one’s eyes at the notion of 
Matthew Paris writing anything to serve the cause of the Church 
of. Rome. |‘ When:one finds that the Charter was annulled, and its 
supporters excommunicated, by Pope Innocent, one is a little 
puzzled to understand how Stephen Langton, Robert Fitzwalter, 
and the reat/of them, ‘could be in any sense fautors of the Papacy. 
But lit :is ‘all one to Mr. Chadwick; a priest is a priest, and, 
as it was before the! Reformation,:he must have been a Popish 
priest; so of ‘courses he was somehow serving the Pope, even 
when contending against him. When Mr. Chadwick charges the 
baronial party with traitorous complicity with France, he brings a 
charge which is not so easy to answer. Probably the explanation 
is something like this. strong national feeling which came 
to its full strength during the struggles of the next reign was now 
only in its germ... John, the son of an vin father and an 
Aquitanian mother, was really a stranger both to nee and to 
Normandy ; he was: almost as much a foreigner as Louis, while 
the personal character of Louis promised much better things. Of 
Coadwick tee infinite trouble to show that John was ot 
a usurper, but a ing reigning by election. No reasonable 
person ever doubted it. The inst John is not that he 
came wrongfully to the crown, but that he reigned badly after- 
wards. Normeed Mr. Chadwick have taken so much trouble to 
show that stories out of oe stand a fair chance of being 
fabulous. The case’ against John rests on the universal belief of 
charge with unfairly depriving him of a kingdom; but 
Mr.. Chadwick in. no way gets rid it 
next to certain that John unfairly oe him of life. The case is 
much. the saine.as the case-against Richard the Third. A nephew 
whom itis convenient to get out of the way is taken, imprisoned, 
and. is heard no more of... Inthe phrase of Roger of Wendover, 
“ subito evanuit.”’ . Some rar profess to know all about it. 
We is sister, was not neces- 
sary, but whose, and marriage might have been inconvenien 
was the test of :her.days. We know all 
her, ‘but: we know: nothing about Arthur, We have only our 
suspicions. Here is Mr. wick’s theory :— 
--He must be a no less fooliardy than uncritical student of history who will 
found a charge to blot the memory of John, on so conflicting and entangled 
thegries af tho death of Arthur to be. And yet. writer have 
acco eath ur writers ive 
been fun to echo, Knighton’s audacious and designation 
“murder.” 
Beyond ‘all question, Arthur was tried in private for high treason, and 
executed ; and I hold this on the of the unimpeachable character of 
the Chancellor, Hubert, and his foster-son, John Gray, to say nothing of 
William: Marshall, Peter de Rupibus, and a score more connected with the 
court and its pcvig sit at the time. 
Let the private execition bé accepted, on the strength of the character of 
the ministers ‘of the Crown, and then it will be seen that it was no mere 
rivate or personal feeling that dictated it, but stern necessity—to strike at 
hilip, and at the Pope throygh him ; for, as every reader of history 
Innocent III, had flung himself imto the quarrel, on the side of Arthur. 
A private trial and execution is of course all nonsense. And 
we confess'that Mr. Chadwick’s argument seems to us to cut the 
other way. If John’s counsellors were too honourable to have 


anything to do with a murder, does not this add credibility to the 
t 


John made —< him by the means of some of his 
humbler followers, or perhaps with his own hand ? 

We will now give some ae of Mr. Chadwick’s pertorm- 
ances in the way of style, scholarship, and reasoning. We should 
say, at starting, that he appears really to have read both chronicles 
and records in a kind of way. Only, from his way of referring to 

we suspect that he has read such as he could in an En fish 
tion. Certainly, whenever he has to do with un 
matter, the Latin seems too much for him. He does not under- 
stand the commonest abbreviations or the commonest names of 


laces. “ Domino Burdegal’ archiepi ” becomes “ the Lord 

urdegal, Archbishop,” and, in the like sort, we have “ H. 
Xancton, Bishop,” Bourdeaux and Saintes being a ntly cities 
wholly unknown to Mr. Chadwick. Then, if Mr. Chadwick were 
an Mg he could not make a queerer bit of construing than 
this. ighton, in relating some ‘stories, true or false, of John’s 
licentious amours, starts with these general remarks :— 

Rex iste Johannes semper continuando tyrannidem multos magnatum 
suorum ad iracundiam provocavit. Qui in specie corporis candorem femineum 
videretur, carnis tamen munditiam non in ips carne tenuit in libidiném 
— namque conjugalem modum excessit, et more odibili luxu femineo 

us magnatum omnium uxores et dominas concupivit, deridendo maritos 

earum post perpetrata mala. 
This is certainly stiff, and the words in Italics, if the text be 
correct, are hardly But the gen sense is plain. 
John was fair and clean to look at as a woman, but he was unclean 
in his life; he was not satisfied with his own wife [conjugalem 
modum excessit], but went after the wives of other men. But let 
us hear Mr. Chadwick :— 

This King J always contin his tyranny, provoked many of 
his It not the fae in person in conduct 
which excited his lust, for he went after the married portion; and, relying 


upon female extrav: ce, in a more odious form lusted after the wives and 
les, and derided their husbands after the perpetrated 


dames of all his 
enormities. 

How all this is to be got out of the Latin we need not on & 
inquire; but let us _— to see the strange doctrine implied in 
Mr. Chadwick’s English. “It was not the fair in person and modest 
in conduct which excited his lust, for he went after the married 
portion.” As this can hardly mean the “marriage portion,” it 
must mean the “ married ion” of the sex; among married 
women, then, according to Mr. Chadwick, it is in vain to look for 
any who are either fair in person or modest in conduct. Surely 
this is rather hard measure either in King John’s age or in our 
own. 

Here is a grand case of ierepov xpérepov 

According to William of Malmesbury, all the advocates, as well as clerks, 
in the law courts of the Anglo-Saxon period, were clergymen, from which 
the clergy got the name of clerks; and the Anglo-Saxon vB 80 
generally practitioners in law, that it became a proverb—* is no 
clergyman who is not a cause pleader.” 


Feudalism, by which Mr. Chadwick seems to understand 
serfdom, was invented by Joseph in Egypt; how it got into 
Western Europe, Mr. Chadwick seems less certain than one could 
wish. Mr. Chadwick has also a theory about copyholders which 
we can only transcribe without seeing the least glimmering of 
its meaning :— 

This act of surrender broke the bond of feudalism in England. John 
became a vassal of the Pope; and as his baronaye only held of him, as all 
feudatories and sub-infeudatories held, on the pleasure of the lord-in-capite, 
the pleasure or will of holding departed on the death of the lord-in-chief. 
John was feudally dead. He had ceased to exist as Lord-Paramount, and all 
his baronage and other sub-infeudatories were dead too. The Pope was the 
risen man. Had these barons done homage to the new lord, and received a 
renewal by letters-patent of their baronies? Had they done homage to the 
Pope for their fees? No. They were excommunicated by the Pope, the 
head of the fee ; they were a broken baronage, and as such were no barons at 
all, but yeomen or copyholders only—only copyholders—of King John, the 
freeholder of the Pope. The barons who assembled at Runnemead were out 
of the pale of the law. They were outlaws in a state of insurrection against 
the lord-paramount the Pope, and his freeholder, King John. 

THe TITLE TO MAGNA CHARTA IS INVALID. Copyholders could not 
legislate as barons of the realm. 

Copyholders could not attest legislative enactments with baronial seals. 


And presently after :-— 


What is “ doing li gre hag A ae Is it the mere formality of a 
vicegerent, or is it ‘the ity of feudalism? Does it imply vassalage? 
“Li to our lord,” whatis it? In the fairest sunshine in which 
you can behold it, you see the “ FREEHOLDER.” 

Allowing King John to be freeholder, what were his sub-infeudatories ? 
Were they equals, feudatories—* hail, fellow, well met ?” Certainly not ; 
they formed a lower grade as his tenants. They were his inferiors in the 
system of feudalism. They were copyholders, and copyholders only, every 
man of them. ‘They were farm-tenants, farmers, yeomen, every man of them. 
THEY WERE YEOMEN ONLY ! 

This was feudalism—an institution which no Popery could tamper with 


of | without vitiating. To tamper with it, was to destroy it. The Pope could 


not alter the ; for feudalism stood above and beyond Popery. The 

Pope could destroy, and did destroy King John’s — as lord-paramount ; 
by that destruction he rendered proud legislators of _Runnemead 

CopYHOLpDERs, and as such their laws, not worth the skins upon which they 

were written. 

These things are beyond us. It is more within our compass to 

point out the chronological blunder in the following passage :— 

John embarked with a few of his own personal servants only, antici 
that he should shame the traitors into a sense of duty. Thus Ys eodered, Be 
arrived at Jersey in three days. He there waited the arrival of his feuda- 
tories, the “ glory of chivalry” (shame jeg waited in vain ; for not one 
knight of them all followed. The King, filled with disappointment, returned 
in anger to England, and assembled some forces to punish these traitors and 
cowards ; but the Archbishop of Canterbury, the French-fealtied ae 
(for the noble Hubert had died in the interval), Stephen Langton, 
upon him to let the defection, if defection it were, pass. Beyond all gain- 
saying, the Archbishop was the instigator of the whole miserable thing. 
This is in 1 205s just before the death of Archbishop Hubert, who 
is the Archbishop spoken of. Stephen Langton was not even put 
forward for the Archbishopric till 1207, and of course was not in 
the possession of the see till long after that. 

King John is accused of cruelty to the Jews. Mr. Chadwick re- 
futes this charge by quoting a number of charters in which the King 
forgives to various persons the debts which they owe to the Jews. 
This Mr. Chadwick strangely takes as proving his hero’s special 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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lindness to the Hebrew race. He seems at any rate to fancy that 
Jews The truth of course is the 
their goods were he King’s property; what 
they held by his sufferanee; he could seize thet goods me thn he 
pleased ; a debt, then, owing to a Jew was really a debt owing to 
the King; the King could therefore forgive such a debt, and the 
Jew had to go without his money. 
We need go no further. “ Qhe, jam satis est, ohe, libelle.” 


THE PLURALITY OF EXISTENCES.* 

WV PEZZANI, a French barrister, is bold enough to believe 

e that he has succeeded in raising the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls from the level of a low and dreary superstition 
to that of a truth of philosophy and an article of religious faith. 
His recent work is not indeed put forth as a distinct and formal 
treatise to that effect, nor as altogether a new and independent 
composition. It has been compiled, he is careful to inform us, 
in the main, from a series of successive essays of his, not less than 
fifteen in number, extending over a period of nearly thirty years. 
Time and reflection, the progress of science and philosophy, and 
the more critical knowledge of the past having in no instance 
shaken or even seriously modified his original convictions, and the 
state of opinion seeming to him ripe = the recognition of his 
labours, he has thought it right no longer to leave the world 
‘without the opportunity of acquainting itself with his speculations 
in their mature and cumulative form. Though not exactly limited 
to a mere literal reprint, the ra ee By thus brought together 
retains in consequence far too much of a disjointed and fragmen- 
tary form to make it very attractive or intelligible reading. The 
argument is presented in anything but a lucid or consecutive 
order, and the whole book abounds with repetitions which make 
the perusal wearisome, without making us feel that we are gaining 
real progress in the argument in return for the labour of mastering 
it. Argument, indeed, of a strict kind is either not M. Pezzani’s 
forte, or is, properly speaking, hardly applicable to a subject which 
must from its nature lie more in the region of the imaginative and 
the emotional faculties than in that of logical demonstration and 
certainty. The larger and by far the more satisfactory portion of 
the volume is taken up with the historical summary of what has 
been thought and written by eminent men, from the earliest 
times, touching the great problems of the soul’s life antecedent to 
the present state ond ite future condition after death. 

That the belief in the immortality of the soul, and in a state of 
rewards and punishments, is to be traced as a sentiment or a tradi- 
tion amongst all races of men, whether cultivated er savage, from 
the earliest times, if we except one or two of the lowest and most 
barbarous tribes or a few exceptional and crotchety individuals, 
has been accepted even by the critical and cautious mind of 
Bolingbroke. e find it established at the earliest beginning of 
history. The most remote writings, the most primitive monu- 
ments, alike attest its prevalence. But, in the primeval form in 
which this universal conviction dawns upon us, we find it accom- 
panied by certain other modes or forms of thought which in the lapse 
of time have failed, in the case of the bulk of mankind, to maintain 
their connexion with the general or substantial article of belief. 
It is in India, historically speaking, that religious belief first 

‘emerges from the night of time. And in the religion of India the 
notion of the soul’s existence after death has from the first taken 
the shape of a metempsychosis, or that of successive existences 
under different corporeal conditions. From India this dogma 
passed into Persia and Egypt. Handed on by sundry sages and 
theosophists of Greece, it may still be traced by the finger of the 
historian in the doctrine of purgatory.{ The Hindoo creed, starting 
in its theory of the genesis of alt, things from the doctrine of 
emanation, indicated as its supreme end and aim, as the term of 
all the desires and aspirations of man, absorption in God—the return 
to the eternal haven whence the soul set forth on its voyage of 
vitality. And in order to its return, pure and perfect, to the bosom of 
the Great-All, the soul had to complete a cycle of oo and pre- 
paration, by the progressive practice of good works, and a growing 
approximation to the image of God. It has been constantly 
doubted whether, in its purer and pristine form, the religious 
system of India upheld the doctrine of the descent of man’s soul 
into shapes of the brute creation. On the other hand, those are 
undoubtedly wrong, as the extracts made by M. Pezzani abun- 
dantly show, who, like Pierre Leroux, would regard the idea of 
metempsychosis as having invariably been connected with that ot 
an earthly habitation. It is true according to the general 
oubingss the Vedas, as they now stand, the souls of those who 
during life had done evil,’or failed to do good works, were con- 
demned to assume the bodies of serpents, worms, moths, dogs, or 
other animals. But there are also abundant 3 which 
recognise intermediate abodes, both higher and lower than the 
earth, whither souls were sent for the process of punishment and 
purification after death. The moon, in particular, was the resort of 
those who hed done good works for the mere sake of their fruits ; 
and other starry receptacles were inte: between this world 
and the world of the Creator for those souls which, without 
having arrived at the summit of perfection, were not wholly of ill 
desert. The renunciation of all earthly delights, together with 
that of the direct reward of well-doing, served no to raise the 
faithful soul to a dwelling-place in the sun, the infinite realm of 
light and bliss, whence there is no return to the sinful and 
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mae world beneath. While thus, on the one hand; man can 
wer himself to the level of the brute, it is no less within the 
power of the brute to claim, by right of merit, the renuis- 
sance into a higher world. The cycle of expiation and re- 
covery, however prolonged, is eventually open to all who seek 
it; and eternal punishment is the doom of those alone who 
obstinately reject atonement or purification. In the early Zend 
religion, and in what has come down to us of the teaching of 
Zoroaster, the gradation of souls after death, and their gradual 
sublimation into the state of angels, is taught with am entire 
freedom from that degrading connexion with the life of brutes. 
In some passages a stream of molten metal is pictured floodin 
the earth, in which all stained and impure souls will be baptiz 
and come forth pure. The merciful Magian belief extended the 
benefit of this fiery sacrament even to the lowest and most 
depraved. Far from laying in its solemn prayers its curse upon 
the wickedness of demons and the damned, it ended with im- 
ploring even upon them the mercy of the sovereign dispenser of 
all grace, 

In Egypt, as we learn from Herodotus, the priesthood ht 
the Phd of the p of the soul, after quitti the body, 
through a succession of forms of beasts, fishes, and birds, until, 
after a cycle of 3,000 years, it entered anew into humanity in the 
body of a new-born child. This notion of the entrance of the 
soul into a new body shows that the object of embalming their 
dead has been misconstrued, as M. Pezzani correctly remar. It 
was not with the view of the soul re-entering its ancient receptacle 
that the remains of the dead were kept so long from decay, but 
with the aim of delaying as long as possible the transmigration to 
lower forms, which was held only to commence’with the disso- 
lution of the corpse. Servius, in his commentary on‘ the Aneid, 
contrasts this tenet with the practice of the Romans in 
burning their dead, in order to accelerate as much as 
sible the freedom of the soul = the body, = its amyerd 
“ generality,” its er nature. e teachings o an 
Plato of the transmigration Se of 
souls need hardly to be particularized. Neither need it be pointed 


out how deeply a belief of this kind entered into the reli- 
gion of Greece, through the mythical elevation of heroes 
among the ranks of the divinities; or how the subtle icism of 


Plotinus handed over to the theosophy of the new world a germ 
from the ancient stock, in the idea of a series of states 
in harmony with the moral and spiritual antecedents of the soul— 
kara Biwy. The dogma of pre-existence was 
upheld by the Druids, concerning whose belief and practice M. 
Pezzani has briefly = together all that is distinctly known. That 
souls were thought by them to pass on after death to other bodies, 
Cesar expressly tells us; and Lucan, whose mind was steeped in 
the ancient Gallic ideas, sees in death but the intermediate stage 


of existence :— 


Analogous to the Mysteries in vogue from the earliest times 
amongst the Oriental and classic nations, was the mysterious system 
which at a later period culminated among the Jews in the secret 
lore of the Cabbala. In the bipartite division under which the mys- 
tical works of this series are generally held to fall, a prominent 
place has been assigned to the Zohar, which, if not originally 
composed by Rabbi Simeon Ben Jochai, was beyond doubt reduced 
by that learned talmudist, as Selden pronounces, not later than the 
age of Hadrian, and found its way into Europe towards the end of 
the thirteenth century. The doctrine of successive existences, 
coupled with that of reminiscence, is shadowed out, though 
with some vagueness, in the teaching of the Zohar, and has 
never been without its influence upon the popular Jewish belief. 
Origen and his writings introduce the like tendency, under 
a new phase, into the theology of the early Church. No 
distinctive school, or body of opinions, has, however, been 
allowed to perpetuate the eschatology of Origen: With the ex- 
ception of a doubtful passage or two trom the writings of Clement 
of Alexandria and Gregory of Nyssa, not a single testimony has 
the industry of M. Pezzani enabled him to adduce from the stores 
of patristic theology. There is an immiense jump to the mande- 
ment of a Bishop of Chartres, M. de Montal, im 1843, in which the 
error of those who deny original sin is confronted, amongst other 
proofs, by the fact of a belief having been at all times permitted as 
regards the anterior existence of the soul. 

It is amongst modern French writers of the imaginative school 
that M. Pezzani is most successful in beating up for recruits to his 
standard. When we come, however, to the logic of the matter, 
and inquire into the grounds of a persuasion so long and fondly 
cherished as that which M. Pezzani labours to rehabilitate, we 
cannot suffer our common sense to be overawed by the shadow of 
great names. The author shows, indeed, great anxiety to enlist in 
his favour the support of science. Embracing without reserve the 
conclusions of his friend M. Flammarion, whose half-scientific, 
half-imaginative treatise we noticed not many months back, he 
would tack on the theory of the plurality of the existences of the 
soul as a necessary ement or corollary to that of the plu- 
vality of worlds. It would certainly round off that highly 
attractive hypothesis with a very philosophical symmetry and 
completeness. And it be thought very cruel and prosaic to 
expose this airy bubble to the cold breath of criticism and science. 
The reasoning on which we are invited psi it float ate a two- 
fold nature. There is, first, the proof reason or philosophy, 
i and next the moral or theological proof. Assuming that other 
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celestial bodies than our own earth are inhabited, and that human 
beings will migrate thither after death—and astronomy demon- 
strating that the different physical conditions of life in those 
bodies must necessitate a corresponding change in the organiza- 
tion of the beings inhabiting them—it follows that the state 
of life in which we shall there enter upon a new term of being 
will alter too, and with each successive change of abode we 
shall be with a new of existence. 
original peg of assumption were but strong enough, we sho 
delighted to hang ak so hopeful and Scasiins a conclusion. 
How, again, we are asked, are we to explain the various degrees of 
endowment and intelligence with which infants are born into the 
- world—the phenomena of genius displayed by Pascal or Jedidiah 
Buxton, or by that Theresa Milanollo me musical execution at 
the age of nine years drew from Baillot the remark that “she must 
have played the violin before she was born ”—unless we concede 
the existence of a prior state from which these gifted souls 
have brought their graces and their culture? In meditative and 
poetic minds it is often a part of that instinctive longing which ever 
strives to transcend the bounds of the visible and the present, to 
pierce backwards through the night which precedes the dawn of 
consciousness and thought to an earlier dayspring of light and 
warmth. That there was a time when this ing, feeling soul 
was not, seems simply an intolerable belief. 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, and cometh from afar. 
If the soul carries with it into the life that shall be the impress of 
its sojourn here, the good and ill, the gold or the rust of its facul- 
ties and its labours, why should it not, on its birth into the present 
probationary state, bring with it the traces of previous tral and 
training? And this brings us to the second, or moral, portion of 
M. Pezzani’s reasoning. How are we to account, he asks, for the 
different states and degrees of evil manifest in earliest childhood ; 
nay, how account.for the presence of eyil in any state or degree, 
save as the legacy of wrong-doing in a former state? “ Were it 
even just.on the part of the Deity to visit for the presence of moral 
evil, or to leave man’s nature exposed to the peril of that presence, 
were it not part of the expiation of = guilt, a stage in the 
espa of gradual purification?” hat, however, after all, is 
to all reasoning of this kind is the absence of that sense of 
identity which should connect the soul with its prior state, and 
give a meaning to the fact of its being under penance. The very 
idea of penalty or chastisement is negatived where there is no 
consciousness on the part of the sufferer of those acts of guilt 
for which he suffers. And though Bishop Butler is perfectly right 
in denying that consciousness is the same thing as identity, it 
is no less true that, without consciousness, each man’s own 
identity at least must remain a thi 
be thought of that portion of the inquiry which relates to the 


progressive state of the soul after death, there is absolutely nothing | 
argument here adduced to | 
land the mind from the shifting sea of fancy upon the shore of | 
firm and demonstrable truth. One single fact of reminiscence | 


either in the intellectual or the moral 


would. bring an intinitely greater amount of conviction than any 
number of volumes compiled with equal plausibility. At present 
the case rests, as far as we know, upon the simple testimony of 
Pythagoras :— At 
Ipse ego (nam memini), Trojani tem: belli 

To this objection, taken as early as the fourth or fifth century by 
‘Eneas of Gaza, M. Pezzani has but the weakest arguments to 

se. They resolve themselves ultimately into two. This de- 
privation of memory is itself—he would have us think—one of 
the penal consequences of sin in the previous life, and, with 
the lessons of ‘the 
advantageous a position to render his new work of probation as 
hard as it deserves to be. Or, on the other hand, his soul 


might be bowed down by the weight of its prior labours and ex- | 


periences, and either refuse to start for another round in the arena 
of trial or find its better aspirations cramped, if not vitiated, 
by association with its old temptations and iniquities. Far better 
to make an entirely fresh start, with neither jaded energies nor 
the soil of 
relais. We should like the ingenious writer to stand by his own 
horn of the dilemma. He is apparently far too ardent in grasping 
at conviction at all hazards to take notice how far his contradic- 
tory modes of solution exclude each other. 


THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY.* 


OPS eves of conversion, as conducted by an authoress who 
labours under a mission, or has a general conviction that the 
world is beginning to turn round the wrong way, is one of the most 
entertaining devices with which the discriminating novel-reader 
is ever gratified. The delicate but quite inevitable chain which 
drags the misguided hero or heroine round to the right view of 
things, the means by which he or she is gently metamorphosed 
from being the prey of all manner of evil spirits, and is finally ex- 
hibited clothed and in a right mind, serve to display an ingenuity 
at once marvellous and delightful. People who prefer to take the 
blunt view of such matters can see nothing very funny in setting 
up puppets merely for the pleasure of mocking them en again. 


* The Clever Woman of' the Family. By the Author of “The Heir of | 


Redelyfie.” 2 vols. 


ion ant’ Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 1865. 


of nought. Whatever may | 


before him, the sinner would start in too | 


e falls. I? faut avoir des chevaux pour un nouveau | 


But this blunt view would xstroy half the enjoyments of life. It 
would deprive us of all the diversion which may be fairly got from 
watching the finer shades and nicer gradations of ingenuity mis- 
applied. To the superficial observer a puppet is merely a puppet, 
and, if it s to Mihilosophe down, there is an end of it. a8 
spectator of more philosophic temperament it is extremely 
egies to know in what sort of apparel the novelist has dressed 
her unlucky heroine, what the puppet represents, how many play- 
fully ineffective shots were directed at it, and from what quarter the 
fatal stroke was finally levelled. Besides this, one has a good deal of 
| exquisite delight in the charming simplicity of the writer, who 
believes as firmly that she has been growi 
| evil of the time as Ajax believed that the sheep he slaughte 
| were the Greek chieftains. The whole thing is a sort of in- 
| tellectual Aunt Sally, only the paral has an amiable fancy that 
' the grotesque figure whose pipe she is endeavouring to put ‘out is 
la ra arn and the representative of a class. ‘The ady who 
| wrote the Heir of Redclyffe, for instance, no doubt honestl 
, believes that the novel which she has just published is a reasonable 
picture of a young lady with the new-fangled cleverness, and of 
| the mode by which she should be brought round to old-fashioned 
| common-sense or orthodoxy, or whatever is the right name for a 
rigid adherence to conventional notions. It is perhaps a pity 
to disabuse anybody of benevolent illusions, and very fortunately 
those who entertain them are generally quite impervious to 
criticism. The authoress wrote the Clever Woman of the Famii 
to prove something, and it would doubtless be hopelessly difficult 
to her that the something is not proved. Still that is no 
reason why her readers should not in a quiet way enjoy the con- 
verting process, more particularly as in this case it happens to be 
one which a great many kindhearted persons are at present in the 
habit of using with much faith and comfort. 

In the days of Social Science and Dr. Colenso, it is not te 
be supposed that even the young ladies who live in remote 
| homesteads, far away both from London and the great pro- 
| vincial centres, are quite unmoved by the agitation of the outside 
| world. Rumours that a real Bishop declares that Moses did aot 


therefore, that the gentle beings whose chief business in life has 
"hitherto been to pay devout reverence to the Pentateuch, and to 


| Spirit of the Age. Of these the heroine of our novel was one. 
Her. 


3 


| vague term “ unsettled,” but the particular form of her unbelief is 
| not even hinted at. That she had “difficulties” would, we 
| believe, be the technical way of naming the moral disorder trom 
which she suffered. “ Ditticulties” are as certain a means of 
making a young lady an object of interest and commiseration as 
spasms are in a bedmaker or a laundress. What with her difli- 
culties, and her need of a mission, and her views, and all the rest 
_ of astrong-minded female’s paraphernalia, the clever woman of 
the family is altogether a very rude and intolerable personage. 
She is very earnest and anxious to do good, but for all that is 
| dogmatic and sententious, and a bore. When told that some 
_ children are playing at taking a fort, she condemns such sport, 
because “it is accustoming them to confound heroism with 
| pugnacity,”’ and straightway launches into a discussion with a 
_ young officer as to what true heroism means. If the parson of 
the village is so unfortunate as to encounter her, she treats him 
| With domineering contempt, and all doctors she scouts in favour of 
| a chest of homeeopathic medicines. It must be confessed that the 
pore to be converted is urgently in want of some such process. 
| But itis worth while reflecting whether this most unpleasant heroine 
_ is a fair representation of the people whom she is meant to imitate. 
| If this is not | y, but a truthful image of what a young lady 
' must come to if she ventures to aspire to do practical good, or to 
show a soul above curates, or to feel that truth may be worth 
seeking even though at first it produces some mental and social 
discomfort, the lesson is rather startling. If the natural result of 
a girl’s taking the trouble to educate herself after leaving school is 
that she should only be ruder and tically sillier than her 
| fellows, the old notion about know’ softening the manners 
and not permitting them to be fierce, must be a blunder. The 
| authoress may say that she never intended her heroine to be a fair 
' example of what earnestness and know: above the average are 
most likely to make a girl, but she could scarcely deny that the 
| ridicule and discredit on any 
| principle in girls other a mild, ing sort of acquiesvence in 
as they are. For example, po. upon 
“ curatolatry,” as “a sickly mixture of flirtation and hero-worship, 
with a religious daub as a salve to the conscience,” is rebuked by 
the wise and benevolent character of the book in a style which 
_ directly encourages that popular but hateful form of female im- 
_becility. “Why should you laugh it down?” she says; “in Miss 
 Austen’s time silly girls ran to balls after militiamen; now, 
| if they run to schools and charities more for the cuvate’s 


| 
‘ 
| 
| 
. write the Pentateuch, and that a great philosopher says that 
women ought to be allowed to go into Parliament and the profes- 
sions like 7 reach the most a _ It is no wonder, 
oonly the things which men don't care to do, shou e terribly | 
disturbed. Some of them actually become infected with what 
Ellicott, in a of really beautiful styled the 
opinion laid upon the activity of her sex. She was revolted by | 
the be married, and 
longed to regenerate her neighbours. e chief object of her 
detestation was what she barbarously styled “curatolatry,” or the 
worship paid by young ladies to a youthful, comely, and unmarried 
parson. Her religious faith may be described by the conveniently 
| 
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sake than they quite know, is not the alternative better?” without the guidance of the masculine intellect, “the master of 
First of all, it might be said that in our time sill girls have her soul.” 
by no means ceased to follow the red-coats Bison they | There is a good deal of carefully written dialogue, and what 
have also taken up the black when no balls are going on. little story there is flows on’easily and agreeably, though, as usual 
Secondly, is it quite clear that a devotion to militiamen is in in all stories from the same bed, children are brought into very 
any way @ less respectable pastime than devotion to curates? en ee. The model set up to show “ how intel- 
Militiamen and waledng were invented for harmless amusement, lect and brilliant power can be no snares, but only blessings 
but religion and charity are perhaps rather injured by being helping the spirits in infirmity and trouble,” is an unfortunate 
turned into pretexts for timid dissipation and fussiness. And is | lady, who was permanently ovrpEies by a burn in her youth, and 
there no alternative between captains and curates? Is a girl to who writes wonderful essays from her arm-chair, and is a ve 
be eulogized because she runs after the curate, whereas her amiable and -natured person. That is, the writer tells us 
grandmother used to run after the captain? Admitting—which this. Really the poor cripple is a good-natured lay-figure, with a per- 
not everybody will by any means be inclined to do—that a par- _ petual kind smile on herface. When will novelists learn that fiction 
tiality for young parsons is a more elevating taste than a partiality cannot show anything, though, in an arbitrary way, the motions of 
for young officers, it implies a very singular conception of the the puppets may illustrate the private notions of the person who 
general fitness and movement of things to suppose that there is pulls the strings? And even then the conviction that the show- 
no advance or improvement possible. If silly girls cannot ever man wants to read us all a lesson is apt to make the spectators 
rise above the curate, as they have already risen above the resentful and dissatisfied. Dae 
militiaman, the authoress is right. And-even if the only other | —_——_ 
alternative to the young lady satiated with the fierce delights of 

WALKS AND TALKS ABOUT LONDON.* 


curate-hunting is a rude and pragmatical strong-mindedness, then ’ 
HATEVER may be thought of Mr. Timbs’ qualifications 


also the doctrine of our novel is wholesome enough. But the W 
authoress of the Heir of Hedelyffe would scarcely care to deny | as a collector and reporter of anecdotes and bons mots,no one 
that women, like men, will be the better the more they have | will deny that he is a “painful” antiquary; in ‘the old use of the 
of practical energy, and knowledge, and love of truth; because the term, who has done good service im his time to the cause of 
extent of their mental outlook need not impair one whit the archeological topography. His present volume may be looked 
sweetness and grace which are their traditional attributes. In | upon as a kind of supplement to bis Curiosities of London, pub- 
this case, it is surely a poor and sorry performance to draw an lished some years ago, and reviewed by us. at. the time of its 
elaborate caricature in which all these excellent mental qualities | appearance. Of that work a new edition, we observe, is promised. 
are exaggerated into very odious defects. E It would surely have been a better plan to. add the new materials 
However, those who dissent from such a view are amply since collected to this new edition. But then Mr. Timbs, whose 
satisfied with the strong-minded woman by the time the authoress est friends will not deny that he isa “ bookmaker,” would not 
has tried her various methods upon her. The heroine, who have been able to add a new title to the already long catalogue of 
comes in like a lion, is left at the end of the story a most | his compilations. After all, as our author’s object is to amuse 
satisfactorily gentle lamb. At first, tolerably mild treatment | quite as much as to instruct, there is no: great harm in his lucu- 
is resorted to. Rachel tries to educate a family of rude and self- | Pr Adee being somewhat unsystematic. Topographical gossip is 
willed boys with a pleasant but uncommonly weak mother. The | always interesting, and in a book of this sort, which makes no 
boys steal eggs from nests, and tell lies, and are insubordinate. | t professions, one easily pardons a certain rambling prolixity. 
Rachel's theories give way, and she leaves the boys to their fate — Open these pages where we please, there is always somethi 
and a governess, ‘Then a very polished and sensible colonel comes | which we are glad to learn or to be reminded of; but the boo 
on the scene, and Rachel, after taking long rides with him, begins | may be closed at paragraph without reluctance, and 
to think rather more of worldly vanities, and a good deal less of | without much loss. Yet London is changing so rapidly 
her “views.” The colonel unfortunately is called away, and in | just at this time that it is very desirable for its inhabitants 
his absence she relapses into her former pestilent heresies. Gentle | to be reminded of the historical associations of the past. The 
measures having thus failed, the authoress has prompt recourse to | topographical history of the largest city in the world is well 
a more drastic treatment. Rachel is given over to a wicked adven- aiid attentive study. And every man is, in his way, a public 
turer, who represents himself as an eager philanthropist, and | benefactor, who, like Mr. Timbs, not only collects autheatic 
persuades her to —— him in founding a school for female | records of historical London, but chronicles changes which he 
employment. His unhappy dupe bores all her friends, and sends has witnessed during his own lifetime. Original observations of 
circulars all over the country for money, and the school is duly the latter kind give, after all, its: chief value to the volume before 
founded. But in time it is discovered, to the horror of all the | us. We propose to place a few of these before our readers, after 
world, that the children of the school are being dreadfully mal- | mentioning the principal faults of Mr.'Timbs’ style and manner. 
— and that the philanthropist is a swindling impostor. | Too often we have noticed in his writing an unscholarly use of 
One of the children even dies of diphtheria as soon as she is | words, and a resort to the artifices of the penny-a-liner. And, 
rescued from the school. This terrific explosion of her pet schemes again, though the work under review has evidently been con- 
throws Rachel prostrate, and puts an end to all’ yt gene part } structed on the principle of a commonplace book, this is no excuse 
of her strong-mindedness. Her “ difficulties” still remain. A | for such careless editing as leaves the same story or fact in two or 
oung officer yo am marriage, and she is inclined to ~~ him, | more places, according to the. several mento under which it has 
ut she tells her lover that on one ground he will find it a duty to | been entered in the original compilation. e could point out not 
turn from her. He is naturally anxious to know what is the | 9 few examples of this inaccurate revision. .. r 
obstacle. She answers him, in “a low awe-struck voice,” that | The subject of Mr. Timbs’ first paper is Lyon’s Inn, destroyed 
her “faith is all in confusion.” “M grasp seems gone,” she | in 1863, but which will inl ciieelicseh be wean the place 
says; “I cannot rest or trust for thinking of the questions that | where the Architectural Association «gave. its’ public) lectures 
have been raised.” The lover is not at all dismayed, but | during its earlier years of existence, | ‘this old Inn of Chancery 
reflects sadly that “ it is a cruel thing to represent doubt lay between Wych Street ‘and. Holywell Street, very near New 
as a sign of intellect,” and consoles her by the assurance | Inn, which still remains. Sir Edward Coke, .was its. greatest 
that she will “shake off the tormentors when reasoning aud | legal luminary. Mr. Timbs'skétches a number of literary persons 
thinking is come back.” Subsequently, the young officer | of our own day who lived.im this quiet nook until it.was destroyed 
admits that her doubts came of “honest truthseeking,” but | to make way for a ew monster hotel. It is difficult to believe 
assumes as a matter of course that there is nothing in doubts. It | that King Street, Westminister, was for a long time the chief 
may or may not be true that it is cruelty to represent doubt asa approach to the Abbey and ioe: Sidhenn of Parliament,., In this 
sign of intellect. It will be quite time enough to argue the | street Spenser died “for lake of bread,” as it. is said; and here 
question when anybody does make such a representation. If | Cromwell lived. Evelyn tells\us that Charles IL, had a scheme 
thinking and reasoning impelled Rachel Curtis to doubt any | for rebuildin King Street “nobly” for g0,000/.... But nothing 
articles of her old belief, it is possible that the same process | was done, and Parliament Street was: not opened“ till the end of 
might have shaken off the tormentors that it had aroused. But | the reign of George II. The paper on Vauxhall Gardens is very 
it ry might not have shaken them off in the proper direction. | amusing. Mr. Timbs tells us that Jonathan Tyars, who first laid 
A bishop perhaps can afford to denounce inquiry as a sin which | them out as pleasure-gardens and made a fortune by them, 
every wise man would pray to be protected — but a novelist | being naturally of a sombre turn of mind, constructed, by way of 
has no prerogative of denunciation of this kind. The implied | contrast, a sort of anti-Vauxhall. at his private seat, Denbies, 
that the inquiry | near Dorking. This gloomy place he named 11 There 
is sure to end in the triumph of certain conclusions, show that the | was a temple in it with lugubrious inscriptions, a clock that struck 
young officer and the authoress who has made him a hero have ® | every minute (!), and life-sized figures i a believer and an unbe- 
ery feeble conception of the courageous love of truth because it is | Jiever in their last agonies. A new church, by Mr. Pearson, one of 
truth, and without fear of uncomfortable consequences. But, of | the greatest ornaments of London, now occupies part of these 
course, all turns out well in Rachel’s case. It must be confessed, | once famous gardens ; and the house of the manager, which used 
ae that thinking and reasoning had not much to do with | to have a flat roof for the convenience’ of tators of the fire- 
_ eres recovery. The tranquil life of a good and Christian | works, has lately received a very high-pe gable, and does duty 
¢ n, the sudden death of a beautiful and charming friend | as the parsonage. The papers in, this volume are, of course, of 
in the midst of life and happiness, the exigencies of a baby, and | unequal interest. There is a particularly good one on May Fair. 
. ee indescribably phlegmatic, make her | The place where this fair used to be held was called Brook Field, 
begin to feel “ how many of her puzzles were absolutely intangible, from the brook or burn, the Tyburn, which traversed it. Here we 
not even tangled threads, but a sort of nebulous matter that dis- | gee the origin of the name of ‘Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. The 


itself on investigation.” So at length the puppet has been 
er dismissed with a | * Walks and Talks about London. By John ‘Timbs, F.S.A. London : 


fainly knocked down, and every female read 
warning against attempting to do anything or think on anything | Lockwood. 186s. 
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fair degenerated into a scene of as much riot and misrule as St. 
Bartholomew’s fair itself, and was put an end to in 1708, though 
it was revived a few years later for a second short term of 
existence. It is said that, within living memory, there remained 
in Hertford Street an original wooden public-house, called the 
Dog and Duck, behind which was the May Fair ducking-pond— 
a pool of water about z00 feet square, surrounded by a 
vel walk and shaded by willows, which had been used 
or the cruel sport of duck-hunting. The first houses were 
built in this now fashionable quarter in the year 1704. In 
1742 the famous excommunicated clergyman Alexander Keith 
a eee Poneat after his own name, close to the present 
Curzon Chapél. ‘This man used to perform secret marriages at a 
moment’s notice, and was a serious rival to the Fleet parsons. He 
is said to have married 6,000 couples in one year. In this chapel 
it was that the Duke‘of Hamilton married Miss Gunning. The 
Marriage Act in’ 1754 ‘put an end’ to Keith’s nefarious trade. 
Three folio volumes, containing the registers of these May Fair 
marriages, are kept with the parish records of St. George’s, 
Hanover 

Under the head of “ the Temple” our author finds abundant mate- 
rials for hisiagreeable gossip. We are glad to see, by the way, 
that he approves a, of ‘the most recent restorations of the 
Temple Church, by Mr. St. Aubyn and Mr. Smirke. But his 

hrasedlogy is sometimes rather ridiculous. For instance, after 

escribing ‘the lead gabled roof lately placed over the Norman 
porch, he says, “the effect is glorious.” Again, he speaks of 
** additional characterisation ””’(whatever that may mean) “ bei 
given to the Round.” And the ceiling of the First-Poin 
chancel is called “ Saracenic.” ‘It would have been worth Mr. 
Timbs’ while, as a professed antiquary, to get up the proper 
architectural terminology. He tells us, though without specifying 
his authority, that‘a sun-dial in the Inner Temple, removed in 1328, 
used to bear the strange inscription, “‘ Begone about your business.” 
The most charming extracts in this paper are from Charles Lamb’s 
“Qld Benchers of the Inner Temple,” in the Essays of Elia. It is 
difficult to believe that at’the end of the last century, according to 
Dr. Dibdin, it was the fashion for the leading counsel to prome- 
nade on summer evenings in the Temple Gardens, in 
cocked ‘hats and ruffles, with satin small-clothes and silk 
stockings. Fishmongers’ Hall is the subject of a paper of much 
interest. By the charter of 1363 to the Fishmongers’ Company, 
fish was only to be sold in three places in Londen —semely, in 
Fish Street Hill, and Old Fish Street (whence the names of those 
streets), and at “The Stocks” — where the Mansion House now 
stands. This: name, too, had reference to stock-fish; and the 
curious name of St. Christopher le Stocks, one of the churches 
swallowed up by the Bank of England, was derived from the Guild 
of Fishmongers, and not, as has often been pleasantly suggested, 
from the stocks and funds now bought and sold in its neigh- 
Cc Garden, among other claims 
‘ing Street, Covent en, o' ims to notice, 
may boast that mahogany was first used in England in 
one of its houses. Dr. Gibbons, an eminent physician, was 
building a house here; and his brother, a West India captain, 
who had brought over some pieces of mahogany as _ ballast, 
offered him some of them. But the carpenters, finding the wood 
too ‘hard, declined to use it: Afterwards, however, a candle- 
box was made of this mahogany, and then a bureau. The fine 
colour and polish were admired by the Duchess of Buckingham 
who quickly brought the mew wood into fashion. We are told 
that the doors of some: of the better houses in King Stteet 
are made of solid mahogany. ‘The ‘use of mahogany for build- 
ing purposes ‘went out again, until quite lately, when it has 
been revived, especially for’ window frames. The author's remi- 
niscences’ ‘ofthe: Fleet Prison ‘are curious. We do not 
observe, ‘however, any notice’ of the old Fleet Market, which 
we Temember a8 a mean and narrow passage between low 
shops, one ‘story high, occupying the middle of what is now 
Farringdon Street. This market disappeared thirty years ago, 


when that gigantic failure, Farringdon Market, was opened in its | 


stead. Passing from the Fieet Prison to Fleet Street itself, Mr. 
Timbs borrows from eae Fruits of Experience the anecdote 
of the surgeon who, before iars Bridge was built, crossed 
over from the Surrey side in a boat every night of his life to his 
favourite haunt, the Globe Tavern, at the cost of three or four 

e grum at the to! ing of Clifford’s Inn, 
behind St. Dunstan’s Church, Mr. Tine tell the following ex- 
er nears story of a peculiar dinner-custom still observed in its 

The Society consists of two distinct bodies—the “ Principal and Rules” 
and the junior members, or “ Kentish Mess.” Each body has its own table ; 
at the conclusion ‘of the dinner, the chairman.of the Kentish mess, first 
bowing to ‘the Principal of the Inn, takes from the hands of the servitor 
four small, rolls or loaves of bread, and, without saying a word, he dashes 
them three several.times on the table; he then discharges them to the other 
end of the table, from whence the bread is removed by a servant in attend- 
ance. Solemn silence, broken only by three impressive haps upon the table, 


prevails during ‘this'strange ceremony, which takes the place of 
ina and concerning which net oven the cidest 
member of the Society is able to give any explanation. 


Well may the correspondents of Notes and Queries wonder and 

uzzle themselves about this strange custom. One of them, a 
Lichfield antiquary, suggests that these cakes are sacred to Ceres, 
and are dedicated to her as legifera—the first teacher of laws to 
maakind, We are surprised that so thorough an antiquary as Mr. 
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Timbs should echo the vulgar outcry against the spire of St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate, as injuring the effect of St. Paul's Pa sg Cole- 
ridge’s witticism about it was very good; but every one ought to 
know that for esthetic reasons the near presence of a small church 
gives “scale” to a one. This is the main reason for keeping 
the church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, in close proximity to 
the Abbey. Our last notice shall be one suggested 4 the paper on 
Holborn. Mr. Timbs quotes from a _— by Mr. Robins the 
following paragraph about the first Paddington coach :— 


The whole of London can now be traversed in half the time it took to 
reach Holborn Bars at the beginning of this century, when the road was in 
the hands of Mr. Miles, his pair-horse coach and his redoubtable boy. 
The coach and those celebrated characters were for a long time 
only appointed agents of communication between Paddington and the City. 
The journey to the City was performed by them in something more than 
three hours ; the for each outside passenger was two shillings; the 
insides being ex to pay three. The delivery of parcels on the line 
added very materially to Mr. Miles’s occupation and profit; and Miles’s 
Boy not only told tales, to the great amusement of his master’s customers, 
but gave them some equally amusing variations on an old fiddle, which was 
his constant travelling companion, and which he carefully removed from its 
green baize covering, to beguile the time at every resting-place on the road. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the SaruRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
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Mr. Cobden, France and Liberty. 
Parliament before Easter. The Pope’s New Allocution. Austria. 
Sinking Fast. The Board of Admiralty. America. 


Theocriti Idyllia. Doctor Dodd. King John Vindicated. 
The Plurality of Existences, The Clever Woman of the Family. 
Walks and Talks about London. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.G. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. — 
LAST 


CONCERT before Easter.—On Monday E 
| will include Beethoven's Posthumous Quartet in A minor, for Stri: 


at, b 

Moonlight Sonata, for Pianoforte alone. Violin, Herr Joachim; Violonce! Signor ; 

Planoforte Mr. Charles Vocalist, Miss Edith W. ne. Benedict." Sofa 
Balcony, 3s. dmission, |s.—Tick 8, Bond Street; 

Keith, Prowse. & Co.'s; Cramer & Co.'s; and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


USICAL UNION.—Members having Nominations to send 
Address to the Director, and pay their Subscriptions before Easter, at the 
usual prone Eight Matincées take place—Tuesda: 25th May 23rd, June 6th, 
i3th, 20th, sth, and July 4th. Joachim, Auer, Piatti, Hallé, Jaell, Lubeck, and Madame 
Schumann are 5 lembers can visit the Institute on Mondays from Two to Four, 
where a fine Oil Portrait of Mozanr by Pompei Battoni, Au a&c., are to be seen. 
J. ELLA, 18 Hanover Square. 


[HE PRINCE of WALES'S THEATRE Opens Saturday, 
'[HE PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE, Tottenham Court 


the Management of Miss MARIE WILTON.—New Comedietta 


Road, W.C.—Under 
xtra Hi J. Byron, and a Favourite Farce. The Box 
Boi end be oh Theatre, and all the West- 
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A SONNAMBULA! or, the Supper! the Sleeper !! and the 
WALESS THEATRE. Stall, Dron Circle, Pity ‘Gallery, 6d. Private 


Boxes, £2 2s., £1 10s. 6d., and £1 is. 


ENERAL EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The Exhibition is open Daily from 
GEORGE L. HALL, Hon. See. 


(THE LATE DAVID ROBERTS, R.A—An EXHIBITION 
| of the WORKS of this eminent Artist, consisting intin; wings, an' 


| 
| 
. | 
| 
| 
Pleasure-Seekers. 
| Public Schools Legislation. Mexico. Lord Palmerston at Lambeth. ‘ 
Tattersall’s. The Strike in the Iron Trade. 
| Cloacina Vietrix. ‘The Bhootan War. Sir Richard Mayne’s Last. 
| Chemists and Druggists. 
| 
The History of Julius Cresar. 
Life and Times of Reynolds. Madame de Lamballe. 
] 
nged Inst ert 
| | 
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PrRexcr GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL.—The TWELFTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributionsof Artists of the French 
and Flemish Schools, will Open on Monday next.—Adm ission, !s.; Catalogue, 6d. 


Royal LITERARY FUND.—The Seventy-sixth ANNI- 
pres DENNER of the Corporation will take place at the Albion Tavern, 
t, on Wednesday, May 10. 
_ Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of YORK in the Chair. 
‘The Stewards will be announced in future Advertisements. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN ASSOCIATION.—At a MEETING 


of the Council of this Association, held at the Metropolitan Club, on March 25 last, it 
was resolved unanimously :— 


a4) be te the public for aid, to establish and suppers in thet past of 
Equatorial Africa lately discovered by Captains Speke and Grant, a certain number of industri: 
teachers, who, being brought up to various t: 1 be able toinstruet the natives in the 
tro: slave source,” 
It is hoped ging interested in these objects will assist the Council in their 
Graph. and nd to give every information. 
on 
Subscriptions and Dons 


Me Messrs. 
Metropolitan Club, 20 A. HERBERT-SAFFORD, Fon. See. 


UY’s and AL SCHOOL. 
-—For Prospectuses apply 


Me, Srnec commence on Monday, May | 
Guy's Hospital, April 6, 1865. 


KENSI SINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 Kensington 

W.—Tuition Fee: In the Classical Division, 12 Guineas Annum ; in the 
English Nivision (French included), 9 Guineas: in the Preparatory, 6 G Boarders at 
£48 and £42._Fora Sronpestan, apply to the Head-Master. 


GUTTON VALENCE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Staple- 
hurst, Kent. 
Head-Master—Rev. J. D. KINGDON, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
is School has been entirely Rebuilt and greatly Enlarged by the Governors, the Cloth- 
workers’ Com who have also attached to it: 
Four Exnfbitions of £40 per 
Four Scholarships - ened annum, tenable for two years, but not at an Uni ity 


(two 


‘annum, tenable f for four years at Oxford or Cambridge (one | 


WHiresarr at GREENWICH. — Trains to and from 
Charing Crossevery Twenty Minutes. 
THOMAS QUATERMAINE # O & CO. beg to inform the Public that the WHITEBAIT 
SEASON has menced. 


Ship Tavern, April 1, 1865. 


ALVERN.—Mr. W. H. G. KINGSTON, long known as & 


Writer for Assisted by Mr. F. KITCHIN, B.A. lege, 
Receives into his Family a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN ¢ to RDUCATE rE his Sons.— 
For Terms, &¢., apply to W. H. G. Kincsrax, Esq., rn House, Great 


H{YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, SupBroox Rich- 
mond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.D. Edin. Univ. 
the treatment of Chronic Diseases, principally by the combined Nat 

Water,and Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Premises,under Dr. too 


EY YRE-PARK in 1864—Mr: GEORGE DOLBY begs to 
that Mr. BARAUD’S NATIONAL vigryes containing:220 Portraits of 

the frequenters quonters of Kotten Row the His yr Prince 

=." will be ON VIEW at 230 Regent Street, on Monday next, April 10, from Ten 
Admission, 1s. 

[UNGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS. —HOLLOWAY & SON'S 

Catalogue of Choice ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS, from the Earliest P 

Present Time, comprising a lores | Selection of the best Examples of the Art, including foe Eagiish 

and Foreign Portrai ts of the interesting Historical and Literary Characters, many 

highest rarity, and an Collection” of the Etchings by, and Evgravings after, Van 

may be hed on application, at 25 Bedford Street, Strand, London, 


HE OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE —NAUDIN, 


OXFORD CREW, ina ous io rte dev of in ly, Apply, enclosing 

Stamps. to NAUDIN, Photog’ 

Public! to view his Gallery of 

PiCtoREs, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
t, Strand. ” Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 


39 Southampton Stree 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Regiltequal to New. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, § Strand. 


Peinein COPYISTS’ OFFICES, 2 Chichester Rents, 
Lincoln's Inn.— WRITINGS of every description COPIED, at about half the charges 


1 Disestion. 


vacant J year). 


There is also an Exhibition of £20 per annum, tenable for four years, at S. John’s College, | 


Cambridge. 
a. Rueiiitions and Scholarships are open to the whole School, and awarded by 
xamination. 
Raf. further particulars apply to the Ieap-Masren. The next Term will commence on 
pril 22. 


Sutton Valence is on the high ground looking down on the Weald of Kent. 


MILITARY EXAMINATIONS.—SIX RESIDENT CANDI- 

pat ES are prepared in this aye oe Woolwich, the P hoo Service, Sandhurst, 
andthe Line. Monthly, Twelve nel necessary Sul with advantages 
found nowhere else.—Apply to Parcrpat,7 St. Stephen’ s Square, Bayswater. 


7 
IVIL SERVICE of INDIA. — Open COMPETITION of 
1865. The EXAMINATION will com on June 2. Not fewer than Forty 
Vier will be made. from who must be natural-born subjects 
der Majesty, -—_ between ages of Seventeen and Twenty-two, will be received until 
May A Copy of the ad be obtained from the Civil Serv! 
Comuniasion, Gateway. Dean's Yard, 8 


CIVIL SERVICE.—GENTLEMEN desirin to qualify 
hemselves for the Examinations required of Candidates for the INDIA an mons 
CIVIL L, will, find Masters, high repute, in all the allowed to be taken 
gates thy at A. D. Spaanor’s, M.A., Civil Service Hall, 12 Princes 
Candidates who have been sent up 


w to 
from “Establishment the last five years. 


HE INDIAN and HOME EL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


Sandhurst, and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing for the above; ‘Terme 
moderate.—Addrees, Marurmaricus, 14 a Street, Grosvenor Square, 


OMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. —- good | Opportunity o 
Preparation in a Clergyman’s Family is offered, on ntlemanly and 
Exemplary BOY about Seventeen.— Address, A. R., Post ¢ Office, oetk, Lincolnshire. 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, AND THE LINE. 


Me. WREN, M.A! Cambridge, assisted by the Third Classic 

(for Classical Composition), the Thirteenth Mathematics), the Senior 
Moralist (for Moral Sciences) of their respective years at © rides, and fe best M 
obtainable for the other Subjects, receives TWELVE R. ESIDEN T PUPILS 


| 


LAW.—GREAT SAVING.—ABSTRACTS COPIED at 8d. 


ts. sito for nod lio fe ter Sheet F 
tracts, r Folio for Draft and Brief ani per Fo! ior Deed 
r—Foo! ‘Draft, per Sheet.—ROBERT KERR, 


‘aper. id. per Sheet; Draft, 
i Stationcr, 81 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


"THE MAGIC DON BBYE.. —Roars of Laughter. — These 
Ten ditFour. ‘the ty for Magie Puch aad Judy, aud the Dor 
Toby, post free for 20 Stamps.—H. G. CLARKE & CU., 252 


120 Regent Street, 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 


EARLY SPRING FASHIONS for for GENTLEMEN’S OVER- 
COATS, MORNING COATS, TROUSERS, and VESTS. 


BOYS’ NEGLIGE and other Suits, KNICKERBOCKERS, &c. 
LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, JACKETS, OVERCOATS, 


CLOAKS, &e. 
and DRAWING - ROOMS. — DEPUTY - LIEU- 


TENANTS’ OUTFITS and COURT DRESSES en on the shortest ue the 
Embroidery and Appointments kept ready, and may be inspected. DRESSiiS muy also 
be had for a Levee, &c. 


H. 2 J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 8 = > 
Commhill, London; 50 Bold’ Street, Liverpoo 


4 SERVANTS’ LIVERIES, ke. —Correct List of Prices, with 


Particulars for antenatal ae. The Prices are for Cash Payments. 
In each Department, Garments are cade for immediate use. 


| H. J. & D. NICOLL’S GUINEA TWEED WATERPROOF 


COATS for Gentlemen, and GUINEA CLOAKS for Ladies, are patronized by Travel- 
lers all over the Worl 


Parents of successful Pupils.— Wiltshire House, Angell Brixton, 


A CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Married), 
North Lancashire, is willing to receive into house Two or Three GENTLEMEN, 
Graduates of Oxford or peers: who wish to Read for Ordination s and to learn sumething of 
Parochial Work. ‘The highest references given and ress, Rev. J. C. Kensnaw, 

‘Walton-le- Dale, near Preston, 


RuesyY and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. —The Rev. G. F. 

GHT, M.A., late Fellow of Chr. Coll. bridge, and Senior Assistant- 
of Wallington College, and formerly at Shrewsbury, receives BUYS 
of Nine Years of Age and upwards to Propeseliten:: 4 Admission to the Fubiic Schools, and 
Competition for Open Scholarshipy.— Address, Overslade, near Rugby. 


| Street, Liverpool ; and Horseley Fields, W 


(CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 


newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong Room Doors. 


B & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 16 Market Street, Manchester; 26 
ley W d Price Lists sent free. 


| STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


>! ie ers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit bon 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, The ey contain stich an assortment of of FENDERS STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY. PIECES, FIRE-1RONS, and GENERAL RONMONGER 
cannot ed elsewhere, either for variety, novelty of desien, or 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 ; Bron Fenders, 
with ds, 78. to £5 12s. ; Steel £3 ; ditto, with eh ‘ormolu ornaments 


4, DUCATION at EASTBOURNE for YOUNG LADIES. 
Belle Vue House, Grand Misses JAMES, who are assisted by 

Resident Foreign Governesses, and by Eminent oe The Year is divided into — 

Educational Terms. The ensuing ‘lerm on April27. Pupils are charged 

Date of Entrance.—Prospectuses may be had on application «s above. 


ERMANY.—A GRADUATE (M.A.) of Cambridge, residin 
at Coblenz on the Rhine, for the Education of his Family. receives a limited number 
E PUPILS, to whom he every acquiring the German and Fren: 
with the ‘comforts of an English H permitted to the Rt. Y4 
Bishop Heaangee. ixow, Bolton Percy, near York, and to the Parents of former Pupils.—. B. A. 
Borrow, Esq., Coblenz, Khine. 


BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT in HAMBURG for YOUNG 
LADIES who are desirous of perfecting themselves in Foreign 

Drawing, Painting, &c. may be obtained by 

T. Coorea, Wellandale, J Leamington, or to Mrs. H, Wovess. Burton, Westmore 


RESIDENT or VISITING TUTOR.—A CAMBRIDGE 
experienced an ENGAGEMENT as above. Good 


KPITOR WANTED for a LONDON WEEKLY COM- 

JOURNAL, a Gentleman to Fevort and Write for the 
Salary from £200 to £250, with ot ‘Advencement if then Engagement - 
Permanent.— Apply by letter only, to A. B., 39 Paterroster 


4 PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —A LADY is desirous 


rom her appreciation of the derived. 
of School and Discipline with Enjoyments and Mater: 


Music 
ving to Mrs., 


nal Care 
of Home. The Ed superior, in a rural try District, 
the Num! limited, and the Terms D., care of Mr. 
G. Street, 30 Cornhill, London, B.C. 2 


jPILEptTiC BOYS.—A Medical Man, of great success in the 

Town.—Address, M.D. Lewis's Library, Guwer Stree, W.C. ‘ 

GREAT MALVERN.—IMPERIAL HOTEL.—KEDUCED 
TERMS for the WINTER MONTHS are now in Operation.—T arifis will be forwarded 


on Application. 
ALVERN HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT and 


ass Bedsteads, 
reception of | Prices and Plans of the T large Show. 


| from £3 38. to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
The B 


m £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 
£4 48. URTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


UTLERY, Warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 


TABLE CUTLERY is in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 58. 
BURTON thet remunerative only because of the of tiie sales. ‘ 
Table Dessert Carvers 
Knives Knivee 

Ivory Hanpies. per par =. 

n. Dozen. 

inch Ivory Hand! ho 

AICS 
eh tie we [ue | 
v Handies 2% 0 0 76 
4-inch finest African Lvory Han: 3 0 26 0 
Ditto, carved Handles, silver ferules 43 0 17 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles,any pattern 2 0 19 0 76 
Silver Handles, ofany patter | SH 20 
Bows ano Honw ann Fouks 

White Bon eee no 8 6 26 
andles 210 wo 46 
Black Horn, shouiders...... 17 0 40 
Ditto, very strong riveted Handles 12 0 90 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated Deseert Knives and Forks, in Cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish Carvers. 


CLOCKS CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and LAMPS.— 


large Rooms. ality, an 
the productions ofthe whom William 8, Burton imports them 
Clocks, 76. 6d, to £45 Os. Od. 
ra, from 13s: 6d. to £16 10s. Od. per pair. 
....++ Od. to £16 168. od. 
Lamps, modérateur, from ......-..-- Od. tp 2 9 Os. Od. 


Pure Colza Oil, 4s. per @ Gallon. 


Willan. 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
by appointment, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 


LOGU t paid. It contains upwards of Six Hundred Llustrations of his 
illimited of Searing diver and Electro- Plate, Nickel Silver, and Goods, 
Dish-Covers, Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marbic Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, ‘rays. Urns,and Clocks, ‘Table Cutlery, Tellet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron , Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with ot 

8,at 39 Oxford Street, 1, la,2, Sands 
Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 


| Newman Street; 4,5, and 6 


